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New York. 


LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Yresden. 
Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 


New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer Residence: Dresden, 
Germany 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y representa- 
tive, and I advise all Pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by 

Dresden, po mediechied 17 G. B. LAMPERTL. 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 

155 East 18th Screet, New York. 

The voice formed and developed ; the art of sing- 
ing taught ; method after the pure st Italian schools; 
a bad voice made good, true and beautiful. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR aac.” a0 AND CONCERT, 
8 East 22d Street, New York. 


HENRY T. PL ECK, 
Conductor a Philharmonic Society of the 


City of New York. 
Address : 100 West 125th Street, New York. 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction 


135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


MR. and MRS. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York. 
MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, New York. 
SAMUEL MOYLE, 

Basso Cantante 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture— 


Italian Method. Tone placing and reparation a 
speciality. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue. New York 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


WOLOFF, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Mr. J. C. 


Address : 971 Park Avenue, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 186 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 
Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, New York 


KOSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 


Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cert. Address 92 West 89th Street, New York 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 
voices. 
Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York 


Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence—Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry's) and Direct- 

or of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 


Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin, 149 East 21st St., New York. 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address : 344 West 57th Street, New York. 
“It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my confidence eine her Dbility ‘as a teacher of 
the instrument.’ . MASON. 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLrure#, 
ITALIAN METHOD 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York. 


Mr. CHARLES ABERCROMBIE, 
Ten years Solo Tenor to Her Majesty the Queen, 
and of the Albert Hall, Crystal Palace, St. 
a Hall, Covent Garden, &c.. concerts and 
*rofessor of Artistic Singing, London, England. 
Vocal! Studio, Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 


LILLIE d’A. BERGH 


SCHOOL OF SINCING, 
PUPILS PROMINENT EVERYWHERE. 


Summer Studio, PARIS, care Morgan, Harjes 
& Co., 31 Boulevard Haussmann. 

For information and prospectus address SECRE- 
TARY OF LILLIE D'A. BERGH SCHOOL, care Chicker- 
ing & Sons, Fifth Ave. and 18th St., New York. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


THE MISSES ADELINA anp 
HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALS. 


Instruction in Voice and Piano. 
Studio: 1672 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


Vocal Studio, 
9 West 14th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


CARL Le VINSEN 


Vocal Sashtections 
Professional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky me ethod. 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 4083 Carnegie Hall 


TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 


PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
70 West %th Street, New York. 


Broadway, New York City. 


PAUL 


Address 
Mme. KATHARINE EVANS 
VON KLENNER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD 


Sole Authorized Representative in America 


Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, 
10th Street and Second Avenue, New York. 


FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 


Lecture Recitals. 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y 


Mr and Mme. TH. BJORKSTEN 
Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 4th Street New York. 


PERCY DOUGLAS, 
Soprano. 


Concert, Church, Oratorio. Vocal Instruction. 
37 East 46th Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York 
GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor 
Studio: 573 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 


South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 
Residence: 1 West 87th Street, New York 


WILL C. MACFARLANE, 
Concert Organist. 
Organ Recitals, Instruction in Organ Playing and 
Musical Theory. 
Address All Souls’ Church, 
Madison Avenue and t#ith Street. New York City. 


DELAVAN HOWLAND, 

Choral, Orchestral and Operatic 
Conductor. 

Can be engaged for Summer Season 


Opera 
Address 38 East 10th Street, New York 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera— Oratorio Concert 


and Vocal Instruction 
220 West 59th Street, New York 


CHARLES PALM, 

Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 178d St., New York. 


ORTON BRADLEY 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 


AD. NEUENDORFF, 


Musical Disester. 
Permanent address : 
Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., New York City 


A. FARINI, 


Vocal Studio, 2% Irving Place, New York 


KATE 


Concerts or 


Reception hours: 2 to 4 P. M. 
SOPHIA PRIESTLEY, 
Piano Instruction. 
16 East 47th Street. New York. 
PARSON 
Pianist he Composer, 


Knickerbocker Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, 


SARA LAYTON WALKER, 
Contralto 
Concerts. Oratorio, Musicales. 
1425 Broadway, New York City. 


E. A. 


New York. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to students, 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
Chickering Hall, New York. 


ERN ‘ST BYSTROM, 


Concert Pianist, 


Teacher of Pianotorte. 
Studin 147 Warren Street. Brooklyn. N Y. 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS 
American Baritone 
Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals 
Studio: 401 Carnegie Hall, New York 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE 18 Irving Place, New York 


VICTOR HARRIS, 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing 
Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York 


Mme.MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Voice Culture. 


Abbey Building 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 


Resumes Instruction October %. 


STUubDIO: Carneg e Music Ha 4 w York 


CONRAD BEHRENS 
Opera, Oratorio Concert, Vocal 
Instruction 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York 


EDMUND ]. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction 
Author and Lecturer on important 
Send for C ular 
32 East 23d ‘Street, New York ty 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


HARRIET VICT¢ — WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrate 
Sue. FLORENZA p'ARONA. 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction 
26 West 71st Street, New York 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instructior 
Studio: 19 East 14th Street, New York 
University Connection 
Metropolitan College of Music 


Miss GRACE GREGORY, 
Contralto. 


Authorized Teacher of the BOUHY ME THOD. 
421 West 57th Street, New York 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist, 
With the National Conservatory 
For particulars address 
4; West 36th Street, New York 
FLEMING, 
Baritone, 


Concert and Oratorio 
209 West 123d Street, New York 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 


Voice Culture and Singing, 


Room 2% 


Teacher, 
vocal topics 


GEORGE 


121 West 42d Street, New York 


SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 

Prepares professional violinists according to 
JACQUES DONT method. Formerly with Boston 
Symphony and Theodore Thomas orchestras. 

Studio : 53 East 59th Street, New York 

String Orchestral Class meets Mondays at 8 P.M 


> AT ‘ T7DATC 
ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 
Will accept pupils for voice culture. (ood 
voic * : ultivated per contract 
5 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
Pupils accepted 
Studio: Monroe Building, Room 15 
11 East 50th Street, New York City 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 5th Avenue, New York 


Edw. Mollenhauer College of Music. 


Theeminent violinist Ep. MOLLENHAUER, Director 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano 
Dr. Cortesi, Singing 
W. F. T. Mollenhauer, Violin and Harmony 
Hans Dreher, Painting 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 

1668 Lexington Ave. (near 105th >t.), NBW YORK. 


MARIE PARCELLO, 
Contralto 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 
G2 Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction 


Mrs. WADSWORTH-VIVIAN, 
Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Church Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction. 
New York Conservatory of Music 
112 East 18th Street, New York 


Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


VocaL INsTRucTIon, 


3 East 41st Street, New York 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
42 West 119th Street. New York 
RICHARD PERCY, 


Concert Organist and Accompanist 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, co 
ner 5th avenue and 29th Street 
Studio: 14 Broadway, New York 


Mr. LEO. KOFLER 
Voice Culture 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul’ 
Trinity Parish, New Y« 1 
of Breathing.” Address by; 


MISS NORA MAYNARDGREEN 


Vocal Teacher 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue, N 

Summer Studio: 3r Chateaubriand 
Champs Elysées), Paris 
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New York 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist, Musical Talks, 
Poy Herr Moritz Moszkowsk1, of Kerlin, and 
sp ally recommended ! instructior 
406 Union Place, Elmira, N. ¥ 


ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 
Voice Culture and Song 


Summer Stud 115 Summer A 


G | s. Mict 
Mme. CORT ADA, 
Vocal and Instr ental Instruction 
\ ea 
106 Decat Street, Brook N. ¥ 
RICCARDO RICCI, 
(pera (ratorio, Concert ] tructio 
Studi 49 We wi Street 


J. ELDON HOLE 
I 


Voc ai tes struct« ‘ t c t St E 7zadbetn 
vane bi on and Singing. Mondays and 
hur ~ 1 


Mr. TORREY T 





Basso 
MME D "ARONA 
( 1 Orator cal Instruction 
Address: 228 We iid Street. New York. 


ROMUALDO SAPIO, 


(Late Conductor Mme Adelina Patti, Abbey 
& Grau Opera Co.) 
Vocal Instruction. 
eg terme, &c., acdress 
Hot Sith St. and Fifth Ave., New Y« 


F. W. RIESBERG, 

Solo Pianist ar Accompanist 
Instruction— Piar Organ Harmor 

Studio: 9 West 21st Street New York 
With the New York College of M 


Signor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 
Baritone 
Opera ana ( ncerts 
Vocal Schoo Northeast corner 16th 
t Streets, Phila, Pa 


and Chest 


MARY E. SCOTT, Sopranoand Pianist 
DORA B. SCOTT, Contralto 

Concerts, Musicales. Keceptions. Pupils accepted 
wt] West 45th Street, New York 


Miss HELEN LATHROP, Soprano 
Miss ELISE LATHROP, 


Mezzo Soprano and Pianiste 
43 East 0th Street, New York 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANTIT, 
Voice Culture 
123 West 39th Street 
New York 
Mme. LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
Special Summer course for Teachers and 
Singers who desire to study the famous 
LAMPERTI METHOD OF SINGING. 
Studio: Hardman Apartments 


38 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Miss M. LOUISE 


Teacher of the Voice 


MUNDELL, 
Italian School 


Studio: 77 New © ork Avenue, Krooklyn, N. ¥ 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subs« rip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert. Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg. Mlle. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
d’ Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers 
pply for Catalogues. 
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Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 


MACKENZIE GORDON, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicals. 
Address: 62 West 35th Street, New York City 





WALTER HEN RY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York. 
For terms for Conducting address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St. New York. 


Mrs. EvizaBeTH CHURCHILL Maven, 
Specially recommended by William Shakespere, 


London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
bd East 4ist Street, New York. 


ERNST BAU ER, 


Teacher of Violin. 
Address: Babies East 64th Street, New York. 


ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Assistant Organist of the “ Old First" 
Church of New York 
Professional Accompanist and Pianist. 
Studio Work a Specialty 
Address : 40 West 93d Street, New York 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Com poser-Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, 
and Song Interpretation 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Presbyterian 


Piano 


ELLA A. WHEELER, 
Soprano. 
Concert, Oratorio, Church— Vocai Instruction. 
Studio-Residence : 18 West 75th Street, New York 
Pupil of and indorsed by Sbriglia. 


HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction 
113 West S4th Street, New York 


Mrs. 


EUGENE CLARKE, 
Vocal! Culture and Artistic Singing, 
26 West 42d Street, New York 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Knickerbocker Building, 
1402 Breatiwey. New York 
(Tenor soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 


LETHA LORING GOODELL, 


Soprano. 
(Pupil of Frida Ashforth) 
Voice Instruction 
Address : 32 McDonough Street, h Soaeye. 


ALEX. RIHM } 


Voice Culture 


Studio: 


Mrs. 
(Mezzo Soprano). 
Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 


Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 





Studio: 286 South 5th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 
WALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salon 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street. 


New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
W. THEODORE VAN YORX, 
Tenor. 
Concerts and Oratorio. Vocal Instruction, 
6 East 17th Street, New York City 


NAR KIDDE, 


Baritone. 
Concerts, Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction, Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Saturday. 136 Fifth Avenue. New York. 


REG 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Paris. 


COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
UE L’ATTENTION DES LECTE IRS EST 
PPELEE SUR VOUS AU toy D'UN 

ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PRE ARE 
SERVE D'ELEVES POUR DAVENIR: 





UNE RE- 


FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LIVINGTON-DEDEBAT, French Musi- 
cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 
Relations. Centre of Paris. Hntire house. Superior 
table. Comfortand care. (Chaperonage. French 


| and Italian Conversation. 


30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 


PAUL LHERIE, 
The Celebrated Baritone. 


Opéra Comique. Italian Opera. Teaching in 
National Conservatoire, Paris 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 

Italian and French Methods 
6) rue de Douai. Paris 








NEW YORK—Continued. 


THE STAATS PIANO SCHOOL, 


487 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
HENRY TAYLOR STAATS, Director, 
offers the greatest advantages to piano students. 
Opens September 1. Send for circular 


FRANZ BELLINGER 
Baritone. 


Vocal Instruction. Opera, Concert, Oratorio 


Studio: 1710 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 


Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 Pp. M 
Studio : 49 Fifth Avenue, New York 


FREDERIC REDDALL, 

Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio 
Pouch Gallery, 

No. #5 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Studio: 


Miss JENNY WALKE, 
Coloratura Soprano. 
Salon, Concert, Church. Pupils accepted. Pupil 
of Lablache. 539 Fulton Street, Wissner Studio. 
148 Stuyvesant Avenue, Brooklyn. 


BERNHARD, 
Bass-Baritone 
Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 E. 47th St., New York. 
He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use Ais voice as well as ‘hose of his 
pupils. —GEORG HENSCHEL. 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone— Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BouHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and Seventh Ave. 
New York. 


CARL 


New York School of Expression. 


ie _| GENEVIEVE STEBBINS, 
Principals :; » TOWNSEND SOUTHWICK 


Teachers’ Course, Artistic and Popular Courses, 
embracing Vocal Culture, Aisthetic and Physical 
Culture, Elocution, Oratory, Artistic Statue Posing, 
Pantomime, Public Reading, Recitation and Dra- 
matic Art. Readers and Lecturers specially 
coached for Artistic Platform Work. 

Summer Session at Asbury Park, N. J., 
July 5to August 14, 1897. 

on bas rt and other information address 

ORMAN ASTLEY, Business Manager, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


LEWIS W. ARMSTRONG, 
Baritone. 


Voice Culture for Song and Speech. 
Studio : 57 East 129th Street, New York City. 


from 





The Virgil Piano School 


AND 


OPEN 
ALL 
* SUMMER. 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE. 
Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director, 


Send for '97 and '98 Catalogue. 


29 West 15th Street, New York. 











Classes for Children in Fundamental Training in Music ; 
Technics ; Classesin Sight Playing, Ear Training, Analyzing and Memorizing ; 
Playing with Stringed Instruments; Classes for Training of Teachers of Music 


Prospectus Mailed Free on Application. 
FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 
Steinert Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 


In addition to the regular courses in Pianoforte and Theory, attention is 
called to the following Special Features of the School : 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 


CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
FIRST REGULAR SESSION OPENS SEPT. 14, 1897. 


Classes in Hand Culture and Pianoforte 
Classes in Ensemble 


NE | 


| Mending of Breaks. Style, Lamperti-Milan Method. | 


MARIE ROZE, 
Complete artistic preparation — French, 
English Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire. 
THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 
Hearings in costume before artists, press 
and managers. 
64 rue de la Victoire. Paris. 


MON SIEUR HEN TRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theor 
vaks English, German and Spanish. 
165 avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


COLONEL HENRY MAPLESON, 


Director Société Internationale de Musique. 
Manager and Agent for Opera and Concert Artists. 
Advice and every information for students. 
COLONEL MAPLESON, 
157 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 
“Impresario, Paris.’ 


y. M. Palcke 
Address, 


Cable address 


MADAME TERESA TOSTI, 
Concert Singer. 
Special method of Voice Training after the physi- 
cal rules of the Theory Helmholtz. German Lieder. 


Preparation for Concert and Opera. 
40 rue de l'Université, Paris. 


Special Study of f Répertoire 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS 
French, Italian 


Mm. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d’Orchestre 
Professeur de Répertoire 
9 rue Demours, Paris 


| For Concert Engagement 


| 








MSS EDITH WEHNER (Marchesi), | 


Mezzo Soprano. 
French, Italian, German 


Address care of Musical Courier, 
8 Clément Marot, Paris. 


P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant. 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France 


Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con- 
sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. 


Mir. LEON JANCEY, 
Du THEATRE L’OpEoN, PARIS 
Declamation, Facial — ression, Dramatic Art 
Professor of French pronunciation for the princi- 
pal teachers of singing in Paris. In New York 
september 28. Studio: 343 West 56th street 
aris: 3rue Ampére (B'd. Malesherbes) 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 


Cuer pe CHANT—GRAND OPERA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
39 rue de Prony, 
(Pare Monceau.) PARIS 


M. DUBULLE, 
*rofesseur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amsterdam, PARIS. 


Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School. Mise-en-Scéne 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR GIRLS, 


Paris. 
Mapame TH. SALOME, 


20 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir, St. Germain-en-Laye 
Complete Courses—Musical, Educational, Sol- 

fége, merry of Music, Reading in all keys, Musical 

Dictation, Transposition, Harmony, Piano, Accom- 

oe and Ensemble Music. Violin, Singing, 
alks on Music. 

From kindergarten to high school grades of in- 
struction. Diplomas and certificates given. None 
but graduate professors. French, English, German. 
Drawing, Dancing, Cutting Out. rench sounds 
and conversation parlor. Accommodation for a 
few parents. 





WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort guaranteed the year round 
Not a stopping Se but a Home Bells. Elevator, 
Bathrooms, Light 


8 BOULEVARD EMILE AUGIER, PASSY, PARIS. 


All Modern Improvements and Comfort. 
French taught. French conversation every evening. 


Mme. FRANK. 


‘PARIS CONSERVATOIRE. 


White Plains, N. Y. 

This Conservatoire is the only one in America 
conducted on the plan of the Conservatoire of Paris. 
The language s ken will be French, and taught 
gratis the first three months. Violin, Piano, Sing- | 
ing, Declamation, Opera, &c.—everything neces 
sary for an artist’s career thoroughly caught. 
Facilities for engagements abroad or in America 
for graduates. One Free Scholarship in each de- 
partment. Competitive examinations twice a year 
In presence of a jury of experienced artists. 
Resident pupils taken. For terms, &c., address 

rs. WESLEY M. CAR’ ER, 
Plains, N. Y. 


| Professors from O 


Paris. 


RUDOLF PANZER, 
Pianist and Composer. 
Formerly Principal Professor 
Scharwenka Conservatory 

Specialty: Preparation for Concert Playing. In- 
| terpretation Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms, &c. 

Speaks English, French and German. 

40 rue de !'Université, Paris. 


_| M. Eire Bertin, 


Stage Practice 
Opéra and Opéra Comique 
41 rue des Martyrs. Paris 


|'M. GEORGES HESSE, 
| * 

School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, 3 rue des Petits—Champs, Paris 
Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily 
Frequent Public Auditions. 


| BUGENE GIGOUT 
Organist of St. Augustin, Paris. 
ORGAN SCHOOL. 
FOUNDED IN 1885. 63bis rue Jouffroy 
| Study of the Masters—ancient and modern. 
Grand Cavaillé-Coll Organ for use of students 
Lessons in class or separately Oct. 1 to Aug. 1 


Mrs. FRANCES GRAHAM, 
I ae octaves. 


Late with Carl Rosa Opera 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio, English, French and 
Italian. 


in regular cast. 


Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


MeEspEMOISELLES YERSIN, 


Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for French Pronunciation. 
For circulars and cards address 
27 Rue des Belles Feuilles, PARIS, FRANCE. 


| DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
| practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
80 rue St. Petersbourg. 


MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 

Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante Thalberg, 
Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, 
Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in lalian, 
English, French, Spani ish. 

% place St. Georges, Paris. 


Mme. EM. AMBRE-BOUIC HERE, 
School for Singin 
Voice Placing, Declamation, Mise-en- 
scéne. Private , am Classes, 


Pusiic Concerts Every Monru. 
74 rue Blanche. Paris. 


MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto, Grand Opéra, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 
(Parc Monceau. ) 63 rue de Prony, Paris. 


Madame BERTRAMI, 
VOICE PLACER EST AS 2e D REPARATION 
ITALIAN METHOD. 

121 avenue de Wagram, 

PARIS. 


Mme. MARIE SASSE. 
Grand Opéra, Paris. 
Officier d’Academie. Professor de Chant. 
French, Italian 
Study of Mise en Scéneand practice of stage work 
inregular theatre’ Frequent auditions 


3 Rue Nouvelle (Clichy), PARIS. 
JULIANI, 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA. 
Mise-en-scéne. Complete Répertoire. 
THEATRE IN STUDIO. 

114s rue de Milan, Paris. 


M. MANOURY, 
Professor de Chant, 


Private Lessons—Class Exercise—Act ing. 
18 rue Washington, Paris. 
Near Arc de Triomphe 


MADAME DE IA GRANGE, 


Italian’ “Method. 
Pupil of Bordggne, ee Rossini, in 
THE ART OF SING 





NG. 
nt : CON DORCET. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 


Paorssezun ps CuAnt. 
| 28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 


SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 


Large and Noble Style. 


| Practical School. Singing. 
MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOMF 
M. and Mme. LUREAU-ESCALAIS, 
for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra 
52 Faubourg St. Honore, 


near rue Royal, la Madeleine, Champs-Elysees. 





Institut Polytechnique, Paris. 


For Young Ladies. Fashionable Home and School. 
Villa ammartine, Mme. Paquet. Mille. 
ra, Conservatoire, Normal 
School and Comedie Frangaise. 
Theatre, Dance and Concert Halland Lecture Room 


107 Avenue Heari Martia, acar Bois de Boulogac. 
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O” Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 

profession and the public. 


THE MUSICAL 












7 CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 





NEW YORK,—Continued. 





. Boston. 





Miss FANNY M. SPENCER, 
Organ, Piano, Composition and Theory. 
Studio : 3 East 14th Street, 


Residence : * The Audubon,” 
1416 Broadway, New York. 





Mr. BRUNO S. HUHN 
(Certificate Trinity College, London), 
Pianist and Accompanist. 
Studio: 312 Madison Avenue, near 42d Street. 
New York City. 





CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Organist Church du Saint Esprit (French P. 


E.) 
Advance payment of anes uition net ired. 


Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York. 





THOMAS F. SHANNON, 
Conductor Twenty-third Regiment Band. 
Concerts, Expositions, Festivals. 

Estimates solicited, 
Brooklyn Office : 539 Fulton Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





MARION COUDREY, 
Dramatic Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales—Vocai Instruction. 
Address: Room 465, 487 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
AUGUST WALTHER, 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 

Instrumentation. 

Brooklyn: 589 Washington Avenue 

New York: care of THE MUSICAL COURIER 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING. 
Soprano, 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, Oratorio. 
Address: The “ Lenox,” 2 West 36th St., New York. 


Miss RAGNHILD RING 
(Pupil of Edward Grieg), | 
Concert Pianist—Accompanist. 
Pup‘ ls accepted. 
Brooklyn : 223 54th St. ; 530 Fulton St. 
New York: THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON, 


prano. 
Pupil of Delle-Sedie. 
Concerts and Musicales. Voice Development. 
Address THE MUSICAL COURIER,New York. 


E.sa Von Yette’s Vocat ScHoo.. 


Open all the year. From beginning to stage 
finish. Vocal : — course, three years, pure 
Italian method. ano: regular course, four years, 
Wieck touch. Class and Private Lessons. Apply 
to the Director, ELSA Von YETTE, Concert = 
prano, Windermere, 404 West 57th St., New York. 


FRANK DOWNEY, 
Baritone. 
Available for Concert and Oratorio. Special at- 
tention to Voice Placing and Style. Accompanist. 
Studio: 588 Fulton treet, Brooklyn. 
New York: care MUSICAL COURIER. 


FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 








Accompanist, 
__ 44 West 17th Street, New York. 


Dr. JOHN M. LORETZ, 
Voice Culture. 
Piano, Organ, Composition and Orchestration. 
308 Clermont Avenue, near DeKalb, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








CLARA E. MUNGER, 


Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 


H. G. TUCKER, 
Pianist. 
Chickering Building, 158 Tremont St., Boston. 





MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Watertown, Mass. 





Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 





Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 








HOMER A. NORRIS, 

Harmony, Fame _ Composition. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 
CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 

Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
149 Tremont Street, Boston. 








Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio~- 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


F. W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio, and Concert. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 








Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 


Delle Sedie } Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art. French Language. 


409 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 





VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 
Harpist. 
7 Park Square. 
Daudelin School of Music, sos 





Miss AAGOT LUNDE, 
Contralto. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
911 Boylston Street, Boston. 





CHARLES L. CAPEN, 


Teacher of Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony 
and Coun 
1494 ont Street, Boston. 





ELIOT HUBBARD, 
Tenor. 
Pierce Building, Copley ny 


COURIER. 
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New England Conservatory of Music, 


LER EGtt as 4, 


sauna GEORGE W. CHADWICK, 
ro te 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR. 


Send for Prospectus to 
GENERAL 
Frank W. Hale, MANAGER. 








Mr. anp Mrs. RICHARD 
BLACKMORE, Jr., 


Dramatic Soprano—Tenor Robusto. 
Recitals, Concerts, Oratorio. Teachers of Singing. 
136 Boylston, Boston. 


COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxford, Boston. 





CINCINNATI = 


The Springer Music Hall the past year 
has been remodeled and improved. It has 
a seating CAPACITY OF 3,617, an un- 
equaled hall for concert or lecture use, and 
centrally located. Open for general engage- 
ment. Descriptive catalogue upon applica- 
tion. Apply to 

E. S. BUTLER, Jr., Sec’y, 
Springer Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Auditor Recital Hal 


An unequaled Hall for Concert or Lecture use. 
Centrally located and with seating capacity of 900. 
Open for general engagement. Apply to 

Miss E. L. HAMILTON, Lessee. 


The Berta Gresse-Thomason School for Piano. 


Studios, Brooklyn : 
300 Fulton Street and 61 Tompkins Place. 
Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason was educated by 


and was preparatory teacher for Franz — 
rlin. 





MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 
Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 


Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 


17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


London, England. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 
For prospectus apply.“ the y meng 
Elgin Avenue London, W. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE 
, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, 8. W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


Professor of Voice Production 
and the Zésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, S. W., London. 


M. PANZANI, 


Late instructor at the Institut Musicale in Flor- 
ence and College Militaire, Chef d’Orchestre and 
Assistant Instructor under Mme. Marchesi. 

NOW ESTABLISHED IN LONDON. 

Pupils received in singing and singers prepared 
for opera or concert. Address 

5 Templeton Place, Earl's Court, S. W., or 
care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
21 Princes Street, London. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Estab! by the of London, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 

taught. 

Improvisation, Accompan ing. Sight Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Choral, Orchestra. 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
dag ere. “ ‘ ea 
ees | 018. . to 148. . per term 

of twelve weeks. 


t e 
Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 
By order of the a TON CARTER 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. c. ‘ 


CONCERT DIRECTION MAYER 


(W. ADLINGTON), 
THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


| Representing the World’s Greatest Artists, 


y 


ocal and Instrumental. 
SOLE AGENT POR M. PADEREWSKI, 


224 Regent St., London, W. 


ABC Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 





FLORENCE. 
UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 


5 Via Rondinelli (Pension Andreini) 
Formerly assistant instructor in the Delle Sedie 
school at Paris. Specialty: Voice production and 
correction according to the celebrated Delle Sedie 
method. Pupils prepared for concert and opera. 
—— practice and operatic ensemble. Terms 
moderate. 





CONSERVATORY GEORG LIEBLING, 


BERLIN, W. Joachimsthalerstr. 7. 


DIRECTOR: Court Pianist GEORG LIEBLING. 
The purpose of this institute is a epee scientific and artistic education for concert and opera, as 
cal teurs el ti 


y, middle, upper and finishing class 





well as for music teaching, and to give mus 
lessons. Special terms for private lessons. 


EMINENT TEACHERS 
for the following branches: Piano, Voice, Violin, Viola, bag | Flute, Cabinet Organ, Organ, Theory, 
it 


Composition, Elocution, Dramatic Lessons, Opera Ensemble, 


and Orchestral Classes, Choral S 


udy of R6les, Italian, Chamber Music 


inging. 
Price, from 125 marks ($30) to 300 marks ($120) annual. 
Entrance at any time. For particulars apply to the Secretary. 





EICHELBERG’S CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


* Directors: Edgar Munzinger, Ernst Baeker. 


BERLIN, W., Charlottenstrasse 28 and Marburgerstrasse 8. 


Perfect education in all branches of music. 


(Operatic School). Principal Teachers: Frau 


MATHILDE MALLINGER, Royal Prussian Chamber Singer; Frau ADELINE HERKMS-SANDOW, 
Concert Singer; Fri. MARG. LUDECKE, Opera Singer; Herr W. SEIDEMANN, Opera Singer (Vocal); 
Herr CONRAD ANSORGE, EDGAR MUNZINGER, ENST BAEKER, ERNST FERRIER (Piano) Herr Prof. 
HEINR. HOFMANN (Composition). Herr Concertmaster HAGEMEISTER, GEHWALD, Royal Chamber 
Musician (Violin). Herr W. WEGENER, Conductor at the Royal Opera (Operatic Ensemble and Study 


of Réles). Herr Courtactor V. KUHNS (Declamation). 


Herr Musikdirector DIENEL (Organ). The 


Fall Semester commences September 1. Entrance at any time. Prospectus in all music stores and 





at the Conservatory, free of charge. Hours for calling from 11 A. M. to 1 Pp. M. and from 5to6 P. M. 
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Mountain FLOwERrs. 


Ambition—In mounting it is most curious that so long 
as you keep looking upward youdo not become dizzy. The 
instant you look down away you go. 

Policy—It is not wise to get out of conceit with your 
fellows and seek to shun them. By the time you reach 
the solitude where they are not, you run into snakes run- 
ning loose. Better stay down where the reptiles are hid- 
den, for the common good 

Conventionality—You see such exquisite spots yonder, 
little cameo paradises where you would like to be—swelling 
mounds of green plush broidered in silver stream and 
dotted with pretty trees and shrubs. They are so graceful 
and quiet and unoccupied, you cannot follow all those 
tedious, tiresome white roads to get there; you must leave 
the highway and cut across directly, to reach there before 
the light changes and the perfume dies. Well, then, you 
just try it, cutting across to reach there without the roads! 
You meet morass and swamp, brier, hedge, stone wall, 
obstacle obstruction and intervention of every kind. You 
will simply wear yourself out and reach nowhere after all. 
You cannot afford to slight the roads that others have 
traveled. That you can enjoy and appreciate better than 
they do the spots of charm you reach is all you may have 
that is different from them. 

Optimism—If the white glare of the roads tries your 
eyes, instead of shutting them to all light look away out 
upon the greens around and beyond, so is your sight re- 
freshed, strengthened, benefited, and you lose nothing as 
you go along. 

Care—The beauty of mountain scenery is that it makes 
you look up. You do not realize how your gaze has been 
tied to your level in town till you get into the mountains. 
Only, alas, even there you are not privileged to keep the 
eyes on the mountain tops on account of the ragged road- 
ways, the loose and pointed stones, the unexpected pitfalls, 
the nest you would not destroy, the precipice edge that 
wooes you to death. You have to come to a standstill to 
look enough. 

System—There is a way of walking with anticipation on 
even very rough paths, picking out the free spots ahead, 
there! and there! and there! by which an immense amount 
of ground may be gone over easily. One who goes sham- 
bling along negligently, goes whining along under protest, 
conscious only of the hurts and knocks and obstacles. No 
pleasure whatever is derived on the way. 

Average—How much time we are obliged to waste in 
the summer because we were not willing to waste it in the 
winter! 

Materialism—Watching the life of animals, I 
astonished to find how like it is the life of many people. 

FANNIE EpGar THOMAS, 


am 





Mont Dore, FRANCE. 


HOW TO GET THE MOST OF ITS VALUES—IMPROVEMENTS THAT 
MIGHT BE MADE TO INCREASE THEM. 





| AM certainly not fussy, but I do know that if to 

save time and obey an impulse of haste you toss a letter 
into the post office half directed and stamped, you will 
lose much more time and have much more trouble than if 
you took the time to have everything just right and then 
went ahead. I have seen people here three, four, five, yes 
and six days, before being actually launched into the move- 


ment by reason of pitchirg headfirst or for want of indica- 
| it is useless to expect provision being made even at the 


| bank. 


tions what to do, or more valuable still, what not to do 
Even if you have no intention now of ever coming to 


| twelve hours before you. ‘The places en route where you 
| may have had time enough to get out and run into a ‘ buf- 
fet’’ you do not know about until after the train has started 
| up again, and ‘it might have been.” Although the lunch 
door is covered three deep with the buffet family all eager 
| to sell, it would never occur to one of them to fill a tray and 


| bring it to the train. For you see when anything is offered, 


| pourboire is not “entitled” ; if, on the contrary, something | 
|is asked for, pourboire is understood, and any of them | 


| , 
would rather get 2 sous pourboire than sell 20 francs’ worth 


of material. That is French. 

If you have the slightest desire to save money, travel 
| second class. There is a mocking saying in Europe that 
first class is only tor American snobs. The other is cush- 
| ioned, roomy, well made, clean and comfortable, and there 
| is no perceptible difference in the company. 
| Do not be disappointed at the station where you leave the 
| train and take the omnibus for Mont Dore, nor of the long 
| wait before starting. Everything will unite to disgust and 
| sadden you, but look away over the mountains and think of 
| your health. Also go and see that your trunk is put on the 

wagon with the rest; otherwise no matter how well marked 
it is, you may have to send back for it after a day's waiting 


| and pay the extra cartage. 


The ormnibus which makes the two hours’ superb moun- 
tain passage has been since before the ark; cushions, air 


everything since Noah’s time. The windows hermetically 


| sealed French fashion, and effectively guarded so by the 


will of the passengers. You swear the entire two hours 
away at being deprived of the first breath of pure air you 
have met since coming to France. You can see nothing of 
the wonderful scenery either. It is like riding through 
Paradise in a diving bell. 

If some wide-awake, progressive man would build a line 
of good, roomy, fresh, clean conveyances, to open or shut 
according to weather, with plenty of glass that could easily 
push aside, and a row of fine outside seats from which to 
feast the eyes and feed the starving lungs, he would make 
money for himself, health for many people and attract 
hundreds of strangers. There is at the station a sort of 
open landeau to which a party of three or more people are 
entitled free. For one person, however, it is 15 frs. 

As they charge “overweight” for trunks, leave 
books, bottles and all heavy things, except heavy flannels; 
have them with you; everything warm you possess. If 
you have your steamer rug bring it along, as you may be 
glad to put it down on the bare floor of your hotel; also a 
light cover to lay on the grass during promenade rests, or 
to envelop you during a cold mountain ride. A winter 


out 


mantle is indispensable. 

The bath costume will cost you 70 frs. down here that 
you could have made in Paris for 35 or 40. Everything of 
course costs double down here, and is not of a quality or kind 
that one would ever want to use elsewhere. The costume 
must be made of very thick flannel, or of the thickest eider- 
down, which they call molleton; white pink and tan are the 
favored colors. It requires about ten yards, and is in four 
pieces, a droll pantaloons the whole length with felt, a 
skirt to the heels, a jacket of the simplest kind with loose 
sleeves, and a long mantle with hood. To this are added 
an oil-skin cap to protect the hair, and sabots so that the 
feet may never touch the tiling of the floors. The latter 
must be gotten down here, and cost from 11% to 3 frs. 

In a dressing-room attached to the steam-room you leave 
your mantle and go into the steam in pantaloons, skirt, 
sabots, jacket and cap. Have a pocket in your skirt in 
which to carry pourboire, handkerchief, and the keys of 
your trunk, which have a habit of keeping a/ways about 
you. The hood of your cloak should by right have a little 
buttoned flap to protect from the outer air in passing to 
and from the * Here they do not seem 
to think of that, or wear clumsy mufflers. You must have 
a pattern to make those funny-footed garments by, and 
there is none, so you must borrow from somebody who has 
been here (if you make them at home) till such time as 
they are included in the pattern books. People will 
stupidly tell you to ‘‘Oh, just take the flannel and run it 
together!” But youcan’t. They must be properly made 
or you cannot use them. 


chaise 4 porteur.” 


You may have four different sorts of treatment in one 





Mont Dore, I would advise you to cut out the following and | 


keep it where you can put your hand upon it, as you will 
have to ask long to get it when you want it. There seems 
to be something in the economy of nature that forbids 
people being able to give you any sort of practical direc- 
tion on anything tillafterward, when they can all say ‘I 


toldy ou so.” 
*n * 


In the first place, if you are offered sandwiches, eggs, or 
a nice basket put up in Paris, do not disdain it. You have 


morning at the establishment. Each one has an attend- 
ant or two. Each attendant looks at your hand as you pass 
out, so you must always have your little bag of pourboire 
handy. Indeed, it would be well if one could bring some 
50 frs. in sous and centimes down here with them, as on 
account of the demand it 1s almost impossible to have, and 


The post is hopeless. / saw a clerk unable to sell 
stamps to a client because she did not have exact money, 
and he did not have the change! This is one of the most 
irritating and annoying features of the visit here. Some 
pay pourboire altogether at the end of the season. 

You can leave your big money with safety in the hotel 
safe, or indeed locked in your trunk. As to expense, they 
will tell you in Paris it is nothing, only the treatment, about 
90 frs.; the doctor who prescribes it, 50 frs.; the trip, 30 to 
80 frs., and the board 8 or 12 frs. a day. 

To this you must add the idea that in Auvergne the law 
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of supply and demand is the law of the land (as in Corsica, 
forinstance). The season is from June to August, with a 
supplemental September and even October. If you come 
in June, you can have good accommodation for 8 or 12 frs. ; 
if you come in mid July you are liable to have to pay from 
15or 20up. On a wet day, when you cannot go out, you 
can have a donkey at a franc an hour; if the sun shines you 
must pay 5 or 6, and everything on that principle. Then 
the chaise 4 porteur from bath to hotel is not included in 
| the treatment. You pay 60 centimes, 30 cents, each trip, 
doubling the price if the trip is a little long. Your pour- 
boire for the season is certainly 50 or 75 frs., and you do 
well then if you escape without scoldings or surliness 

For instance, if the hotel bonne is not satisfied, she whose 
bu: iness it is to receive you on return from the steam, to 
heat your-bed with a clumsy old ‘* bassinoir" full of cinders, 
to shut your windows, bring your covers and tuck you up 
safely, if you do not keep her happy, she can pretend to 
forget the bassinoir, can keep you waiting on a cold floor, 
leave the windows open, neglect the covers; there is nothing 
she cannot not do, and you are liable to take your death of 
If well paid she is lovely and does everything right 
And then excur- 





cold. 
| So you must pay out plenty of pourboire. 

sions! Unless you are rich you have to give them up alto- 
| gether and walk as much as your strength will allow. In 
many places you are obliged to pay extra for breakfast, as 
most people being at the baths in the morning do not take 
There are all sorts of small 


any and it is not the habit. 
catchings and payings unexpected but certain, so when 
they tell you in Paris it 1s only so and so, just double that 
sum to It must be remembered always that the 
treatment is only twenty to twenty-five days. 

As to ‘other clothes” necessary to bring, the walking 
costume is the all important one, as you walk all day 
except when bathing, or at stated intervals of return to the 


come 


springs to drink the waters 

It is a most astonishing thing that the French women 
make no provisions whatever of this nature. They do not 
relinquish a flower, button or ribbon of the Paris boulevard 
for their tramps and mounts. You see them up the moun- 
tain sides in their tight corsets, belts, collars, chic city hats 
and delicate chiffons, with pink, mauve and blue silk and 
lace’skirts, and even white gloves, and they walk all day 
holding up their long city skirts just as on a sidewalk in 
Paris. The English habit on going on the Continent is to 
bring on all the slouchy old traps they can find, top it off 
with the cheapest hat and most ungainly cloak and go at 
their ease. The American girl is as yet a minus quantity 
down here, otherwise I warrant we should have a suitable 
mountain costume, practical, becoming and chic in one. 

I can imagine nothing more suitable than the bicycle suit 
with jacket—that is the kilt skirt bicycle suit, not the bold 
little breeches of the Latin quarter. This with easy, but 
trim shoes, gauntlet gloves and becoming hat (not English) 
and one might look nice and walk without fatigue or obstacle 
all day long. The idea is to have as few pieces as possible 
to put on, and to have the adjustment as speedy as possible 
with no danger of ‘‘ accidents.” Some women waste loads 
of precious time and sunshine in pinnings, and plasterings, 
and supplementings, and fussing with gloves or bands too 
tight or too small 

In very hot weather the collar is impracticable and a 
foulard of cream color or some becoming color that will not 
discolor is indispensable to tie about the neck. A veil is no 
advantage except to save eyes that weary by the glare of 
the white roads. To some this is so trying that blue glasses 
are necessary. 
for looks, but as protection against sudden coolnesses and 
breezes, when a chill would be dangerous. But it should 
be a soft, pliable one, and you should by all means be able 


A corset is necessary to the toilet, not only 


to manage your shoes while in it, as you may many times 
be refreshed by changes of shoes when the change of 
toilette is not expedient. ** bain 
de pied ” at the establishment in the afternoon when you 
are all dressed up, and you may have to wait long for the 


Besides there is a famous 


busy attendant, unless independent of her 

A light wrap must always be carried to meet the changes 
of temperature in mounting, and one should never sit down 
after walking without putting it on, at least during the 
treatment. An umbrella is always advisable also, no mat- 
ter for the weather's smiles on starting. It sometimes rains 
out of passing clouds. There need of decollétés or 
ball costumes in the place. 


is no 


Nothing in the world is so stupid as to wear a dress that 
has to be held up. It is frightfully fatiguing, an obstacle 
all the time, lames the hands and wears out the gloves. 
Then, too, in crises, people do hold them up so abomina- 
bly! Nothing could be more ungraceful. The stony dust 
cuts the leather of shoes, so dust should be kept off as 
much as possible and cream frequently applied. Shoes 
must be of leather, as the ground is very stony. 
there might be a sort of shoe cover, light and neat and that 
A thoughtful woman 


I wish 


would not draw, as do overshoes. 
will shake her skirts in the grass the last few yards of walk 
instead of out the windows or in the halls of her hotel. 
Another thing that thoughtful people will avoid doing is 
putting on their sabots the first thing in the morning and 
dressing afterward, thus clattering about the bare floors 
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for twenty or twenty-five minutes, disturbing people in the 
surrounding rooms whose time has not yet come to get up. 

It is best, if possible, to come down here leaving 
coquetry behind. Better leave Jack, Fred and Tom, the 
young tenor, the charming accompanist, your friend's 
husband or your own lover out of the count. Better much 
come with a good, sensible girl chum or an understanding 
woman friend. Callit going into training for a month and 
give the rest up. No fear of forgetting the habit or losing 
the taste, and their letters taste delicious! Otherwise 
compromises with health and comfort and ease will be 
continually made and the best results will not be attained. 

Indeed one who throws the most coquetry off for a time 
can be the most coquettish on resumption, as one who 
wears easy shoes on the street can wear the smallest slip- 
pers in the parlor, the feet being in best condition. 

There is a great temptation to rush into long excursions 
in the new and beautiful locale on first coming. It is wise 
to be very careful in this regard however, especially during 
the time of the treatment. Thereis danger of fatigue and of 
chill ; and not yet knowing where to go or how to manage 
much money may be wasted. Do not make any contracts 
either for donkeys or carts till your health régime is well 
planned, and you know what you are doing. Obey your 
doctor implicitly and take no liberties, saying: ‘‘ This or 
or that is not necessary; the air is better for me.” Get 
done with the cure, then have your liberty. 

A light, large hat is a useful thing to have. You are so 
glad to change your other one when tired. Plumes give the 
added care of their getting damp, and stiff wings, flowers or 
ruchings may be just as becomingly arranged. Above all 
things have it pretty and becoming. There is never a mo- 
ment of her existence when a woman can afford to be less 
homely than the Lord has made her, and she may do much 
by care and attention to offset His negligence. 

The worst of all is when you freckle. Whatever were 
the creative authorities about when they invented freckles! 





No woman ever did anything bad enough that she should 
be freckled as punishment. Anyway, it is a great nuis- | 
ance. Veils do not prevent them and only gather dust and 
rub it into the skin. The best way is to put on cold cream 
anda thick cover of powder. The cream xeeps the powder 
from getting into the pores of the skin and the powder | 


are out. 


They should avoid it as much as cnet and | out exception are all stooped over in indolent ennui. At 


then they should massage with cream in the evening, or | the hotel tables you could play cards on the backs of the 
on return to the city the face will be full of little lines that | 


take a long time to come out. Two American women here 
were thoughtful enough to have a tiny little case of cream 
in the steam bath and massaged gently their faces while 
the skin was pliable. 

In general this thing of massage, manicure and those 
little daintinesses of the toilette are badly neglected by 
Frenchwomen. They use outside cosmetics enough and 
plaster and repair, but they evidently seem unversed in the 
pretty honest laws of care of the person and prevention of 
damage. erase 

Speaking of prevention, it is most astonishing how little 
doctors. nurses, &c., exert themselves in behalf of measures 
beneficial to health, and how they keep their noses glued to 
the hackneyed precepts of cure. The ordinary scientist or 
scientific person who is not a physician will do infinitely 
more for humanity in this way. 

For instance, how can doctors overlook the fact that every 
person in this town who coughs is stooped over in the 
shoulders; some almost deformed, bent in thirds! Does it 
never occur to them that by insisting upon a straight posi- 
tion and thus increasing the space of breathing surface 
instead of diminishing it, they would be immensely aided 
in their petty futile drug strife ? 

How can a doctor pass a man, woman or child on these 
streets with the stoop tendency either in will or bones 
without stopping, and while pointing out the danger sug- 
gest the simple remedy ? Or at least writing on the subject 
holding talks or lectures, or insisting on the matter in some 
way, or making gymnastics part of the obligatory régime, 
or insisting simply that such people stand against a wall so 
many minutes a day, the shoulder blades pressed against it, 
the toes turned out ? 

Were I sent as a missionary into a country I should teach 
clean teeth and finger nails, straight backs and turned out 
toes before ever I built a chapel. You may rest assured of 
that. 

Then again how can doctors allow these long, slope- 
shouldered women and young wisps of girls to spend the 
forty minutes in the breathing room reading novels, bent over 


keeps the sun from kissing it so that he marks it, and all | double, their lanky legs crossed, and shoulders almost meet- 


rub off with cream on return and no harmis done. In | 
severe cases, however, a freckle lotion is necessary, applied | 
morning and evening. One thing certain, the complexion | 
may be kept just as nice when one is outdoors all day long 


ing in front, absorbing some prurient French story, instead 
of sitting erect, inhaling the repairing steam, or walking 
about to increase circulation and other beneficial effects. 


On the hotel balconies, except the few dressy women, 


as when in the house. Some people squint all the time they | stiffened and tightened into their clothes, the people with- 





men as they eat food. The same of young men and young 
girls. What can be any worse or worse looking? And 
what more easy toprevent? And who should prevent it 


| if not the doctors ? 


This prevalent air of dreamy melancholy should surely 
also be looked after as a health measure. The French, un- 
less excited by amusement or sentiment, have a habit of 
wearing the most dejected air of ennui possible to imagine. 
They seem devoid of the power of internal illumination 
Talking to each other about their ailments should also be 
stopped, than which nothing can be worse for invalids, 
physically or psychically. 

This dreadfully enervating and disconsolate way of walk- 
ing, too, dragging their feet after them, which is the habit 
here even by perfectly well people, is a calamity to the 
eyes and spirit, and a menace to all good mood. One yard 
passed over with will, motion, go, spirit would do more for 
the physical and moral organism than all this poor sloping 
and crawling about. 

There is nothing in life worth having without “go,” ex- 
cept sleep, and people sleep better when they ‘‘ go” while 
awake. 


IMPROVEMENTS THAT Micut Be Appep to Mont Dore To 
MAKE It More VALUABLE AND ATTRACTIVE. 

A big modern bath house for pure cleanliness, not 
godliness, and not asa cure except as all cleanliness is half 
health. Here, where soft water, softer than that found 
anywhere, rushes and tumbles, streams and gushes over 
the whole place the whole time, all rushing off in wicked 
waste to nowhere and for nothing, what a boon lost to 
humanity! There should be here a superb bath house, with 
marble slabs on which to scrub people well, with good flesh 
brushes, plenty of good soap and oceans of good water, 
graduated douches afterward, big swimming ponds, sleep 
divans and good frictions in alcohol, all of which is included 
in our most simple American bath houses. This for well 
people in the interest of bright, beautiful, health giving. 
self-respecting cleanliness. The cure here, well as it is 
planned and beneficent as are the waters, is obviously, 
extremely obviously indeed, lacking in this particular. The 
way in which the French shirk soap and water indeed, 
even under the most favorable conditions, is always a 
marvel to Americans. 

Then, too, our manicures, complexion people, coiffeurs, 
&c., could make fortunes here. This work of wise and 
judicious personal care and daintiness thrown into the place 
would change much the aspect of a hospital to that of a 
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boudoir, and change habits of condolence and personal com- 


plaint into those of daintiness and self-preservation and | 
Rowland, | 


improvement. Jenness Miller, Mary Scott 
Madame Albertini, what fields for you here in which to ac- 
complish more good than missionaries in Africa! One 
must travel in Europe to realize what an advanced country 
America is in many respects, and to feel what an important 
part woman has played in her best civilization. 

There should be gymnasiums of all kinds here for the 


sickly to become well and for the well to keep so, and above | 


all to straighten up the men. It is pitiful the condition of 
their shoulders. There should bea riding school and stables 
here. People do not seem to know how to ride, certainly 
not to guide their horses, as they pass to right or left as 
occurs to them, causing awkwardness and confusion, and 
they turn at full trot the near side of sharp corners to the 
risk of smashing the approaching promenaders. Ham- 
mocks and swings would be welcome additions; there do 
not seem to be any. 

Now that the town is spreading out and the distances be- 
tween the establishment and the villas are widening, the 
‘*chaise 4 porteur” should be replaced by little donkey 
carts or even the chaise as it is on wheels and drawn by 
donkey. It is cruel to make man bear a burden that makes 
them faint and shake and turn white at the door. It is 
very painful to a sympathetic person to see grown men be- 
come thus like beasts of burden for a few sous. Besides it 
seems bad to have to pay the price of a Paris fiacre for 
being carried a few yards through a provincial village. 

Another thing, none of the routes are marked, named or 
designated in any way, so that people cannot converse at 
table as to where they have been, are going or are to meet. 
It takes minutes to come to an understanding as to which 
corner, turn or hill is meant, and it is generally given up in 
despair. There is no way of indicating the locality but by 
pointing, which is worse than useless, as no two people 
have the same internal vision as to locale. If you think 
they have just ask a party at the next dinner table to point, 
on a given count, altogether, to Chicago or to France. You 
will find their fingers in each other's eyes. 

One misses here that exquisite spirit of place, pride and 
Door yards, garden 
of the Irish 
Nature is 


care which makes Paris a paradise. 
plots, gardens bear rather the ‘‘let it go’ 
than the nice, artistic care of the French race, 
so beautiful and fantastic here that the place could be 
made a treasure to look at with little or no effort. 

How I long for a couple of thousand dollars and a couple 
of Parisian landscape gardeners down here, just for the 


pleasure of showing what a superb marriage is Nature and 
Art, with good, strong dashes of Will and Enterprise as 
priests. Nobody realizes what a beautiful and valuable 
place Mont Dore might be made by a bit more of attention 
to its appearance and to the needs of modern times 

FaNnnig EpGar THomas 


Off for Antwerp.—Mr. Alphonse de la Forest Fuguet, 
of Philadelphia, accompanied by Mrs. Fuguet, his brother, 
Mr. Raymond de Seze Fuguet, and Mr. Arthur Knight 
intend sailing August 11 for Antwerp to enter the Royal 
Conservatory of Music in Dresden for a two years’ course 
of vocal study. Mr. Alphonse Fuguet, it will be remem- 
bered, was a member of the Hinrichs Grand Opera Com- 
pany for three seasons. Mrs. Kate Clapp, of Bordentown, 
N. J., will be a member of the party. 


A New Piano Concerto.—Mr. Benham, although not 
having entirely recovered from a very severe attack of 
nervous prostration, has composed a piano concerto while 
absent in Canada, which he will introduce in his forthcom- 
ing European tour. He is at present visiting Lake 
George, Saratoga and the Catskills, and will return to this 
city about September 10. 

During the coming season he wili give a series of lec- 
ture recitals, analyzing the programs of the Philharmonic 
concerts at the Scharwenka Conservatory. 


—-- ee | 


BAYREUTH, JULY 25, 1897 
rHE First Cycie or Der RING DES 
NIBELUNGEN. 

HERE remains for me only to speak of the 
actual performance of the first cycle of the Nibelun- 
gen Ring, and this, asa whole, was the best representation 
of the work I have Hans Richter once 
more was the glorious old Hans of 1876, when he had been 
Hdnschen, and had studied and conducted the Ring under 
Wagner's own guidance and to his utmost satisfaction. 
The Nibelungen Ring is given in part or in its entirety 
to-day at many opera houses the wide world over; conse- 
quently there must be many good conductors of it. There 
is, however, only one Hans Richter, and if you want to 
hear his superiority over all others, proclaimed by a thor- 


THE P&RFORMANCE OF 


ever witnessed. 


listen to Anton Seidl’s enthusiastic praise of Richter in 
this capacity. In him Seidl reveres his teacher as well as 
his friend and colleague 

We were fortunate therefore to hear the Ring production 
under Richter, who was to conduct, however, only this first 
cycle, while the second and third cycles are to be conducted 
by Siegfried Wagner, about whose talent I spoke in my last 
week's budget; partially also on Seidl’s authority 

*?* * 

Rheingold one can see nowhere more beautifully staged 
than at Bayreuth, especially the first scene with the new 
swimning motions of the RAimemaidens, suspended and 
moved from above, which clever arrangement last year 
excited the admiration of our Raconteur. It has even been 
improved upon since then and now works so naturally and 
beautifully that one is actually fancying he is watching the 
natatory movements of veritable sirens. In Berlin the in- 
tendancy has acquired the same apparatus, but the space 
of the back stage was found to be too small to put it into 
operation; hence we have there still the old chariot system 
of under-water commotion which looks neither as natural 
nor half as graceful 

What is better done at Berlin, however, than at Bayreuth 
is the rainbow bridge and also the transcension down to 
the home of the Nibelungen in the bowels of the earth. 
Otherwise the scenery of the Wagner theatre is matchlessly 
beautiful, especially the various mountain sceneries with 
the rocks, cliffs and woodland patches, more beautiful than 
the scene of the Die Walkiire or of the 
Valkyrie rock in the third act and the entire scenery of Die 
Gétterdimmerung cannot be seen anywhere. 
Swegfried breaks 


second act of 


The episode where young Wotan's 
spear with his sword Nothung and then ascends the rocks 
to Brinnhilde's fire-girded resting place, was ideally 
staged, and it is just this part of Siegfried which ordinarily 
is rather obscurely visible at other opera houses. On the 
other hand, the magic fire scene in Die Walkiire is one of 
the very few, in fact the only really unsatisfactory spec- 
tacular arrangement. This scene much more 
effectively represented at Berlin, where Wotan actually 
surrounds the sleeping ArinnAilde with fiery flames, while 
at Bayreuth only the the back end of the stage is lighted up 
with fireworks, which shine through the canvas rocks and 
make everything appear unnatural and theatrical. Why 


is ever so 





oughly competent as well as unbiased authority, you must | 
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| this is thus done at Bayreuth I cannot tell, but it is all the 
more surprising when one considers that so many other 

things are done at Bayreuth only for the sake of effect. It 

might also not be out of place to ask Frau Cosima Wagner 

why she averted the meeting of Brinnhilde and Fricka in 

the second act, where both women are wont to show the 

dislike they have foreach other 1n the most telling manner, 

while inthis summer's stage management Prinnhilde only 

warns Wotan of Fricka's approach and then leaves the 

stage without meeting her father’s curtain lecturing spouse. 

There were only very few of such flagrant shortcomings 

or faults in stage management, however, and among the 

lesser ones I might mention that the Szeg/rzed sword forging 

scene was not done as forcibly and veristically as I have seen 

it elsewhere, notably in New York. The firedid not flare up 

in answer to Szeg/ried’s powerful working of the bellows; 
there were no sparks flying in all directions when he so 


| lustily hammers upon the steel of Nothung, and unfortu- 
| nately, but of course quite accidentally, the anvil rent in 


two a couple of seconds before Steg/ried was supposed to 
cleave it with his newly forged sword 

Disappointing, too, was the final scene in Die Gétter- 
dammerung, though it was intended as an improvement 
upon last year’s representation of the Dusk of the Gods 
While these unfortunate gods last year appeared some- 
what kinematographically upon the back horizon of the 
stage, this year they were barely visible to the naked eye, 
and looked like a stereopticon view or magic lantern scene 
with red Bengal lights. 

Aside from these minor which it is 
almost hypercritical to mention, Cosima Wagner's stage 


details, however, 


management was perfectly admirable, and a good many 
improvements were notable in most every direction upon 
last year’s performances, excellent as they had been in 
many respects. This fact, together with the wonderful 
orchestra, Richter’s no less wonderful interpretation, the 
many beautiful new scenic improvements, and last but by 
no means least, although I have so far had no chance to 
speak of it, some very important and in most cases desira- 
ble changes in the principals in the cast and improvement 
in some of the old ones, made me say in the beginning of 
these lines that a better all around performance of the 
Nibelungen Ring I have never yet witnessed. 
*?. * 

As regards these soloists, Van Rooy, of Rotterdam, the 
Wotan and Wanderer of the first cycle, was the principal 
He was the great favorite also of the entire 


It is sad to think, though, that 


newcomer 
representation of the Ring 
the time will surely come when he as well as others of the 
promising people now assembled here will be dismissed, 
unappreciated, nay, forgotten, just as Materna, Scheide- 
mantel, Malten and scores of others have been dealt with 
by the Bayreuth régime 

Van Rooy stood for the first time in his life upon the 
boards of an operatic stage, and, this considered, he acted 
and behaved perfectly wonderful. I had heard him at Ber- 
lin in oratorio (Elijah), at the Emperor William Memorial 
Church, and was delighted with his grand, sonorous voice, 
which is particularly good in the middle and upper register, 
while he has comparatively little depth. His mezza voce 
is soft and rich, while in the effect his organ sounds a trifle 
rough His diction is intelligent and clear, and he is a 
master of refined and thoughtful nuances and shading 

The Fricka was Madame Brema, London, 
vocally was in this role far more important and satisfactory 
than she had been as Auadry, upon which part she prides 
Above 
all she gave no such unearthly shrieks as she had done as 
Kundry, when she indulged in them to such an extent that 
even the mistress of Wahnfried, who had first insisted upon 
these shrieks, thought that there had been wm feu de trop 
of them. For Awndry also the limited range of Brema’s 
voice did not quite suffice, while the part of Fricha de- 
The characterization was very 


was from who 


herself more as a study than she does musically. 


mands much less altitude. 
clear and pregnant, in spite of the fact that in quick decla- 


mation the lower register of her voice was a trifle unelastic 
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and quantitatively little. Histrionically Brema’s Fricka 
was something very interesting, and as far as this role 
admits of it, she succeeded in making it sympathetic to her 
listeners. 

Miss Marion Weed, the only American girl in the cast, 
had in Parsifal carried the Holy Grail. She had been se- 
lected for this silent role on account of her beautiful and 
stately figure. In Rheingold the young soprano, from the 
Cologne Opera House, was destined to become not only 
ornamental, but vocally useful as well. In the small but 
very important and pleasing role of /veza she showed great 
improvement in both voice and freedom of action. Her 
costume had also been improved upon from that ‘* queen of 
diamonds"’ one which Fyreéa wore last year. But her 
wreath still makes it look overloaded. Friulein Isolde 
Wagner, however, arranged this as well asall other costume 
details, and as she is a very insisting young person the 
wreath and the costume details cannot be changed. 

Young and herculean Wachter, from Dresden, was the 
Fasolt. He has a fine, powerful organ, much warmth and 
good, intelligent delivery. His legato singing, however, is 
open to further improvement. 

Our old friend Elmblad, late of Breslau, now Royal In- 
tendant at Stockholm, gave a good impersonation of the 
character of Fafner, the other giant, but vocally he was 
too realistic. 

Burgstaller, of the Bayreuth school, was, as last year, the 
Froh. He also wore the same apple green costume. He 
has a healthy, resonant and carrying voice as well as good 
pronunciation. 

I liked exceedingly the Mme of Herr Breuer, of Breslau, 
and this is saying a great deal after my having been used 
to Lieban in Berlin, who is the A/me par excellence. Still 
Breuer’s excellent representation and his clear voice and 
intelligent as well as comprehensive delivery made him one 
of the best of the many good impersonators in the cast. 

Of Frau Schumann-Heink’s Erda our Raconteur raved 
even more than I did last year. She has a grand, luscious 
alto voice, warmth of delivery and perfectly admirable pro- 
nunciation. Richter, after last night’s Gétterdimmerung 
performance, told Herr Schumann to turn his back for a 
moment. When this strange request was bewilderedly com- 
plied with old Hans gave Frau Schumann-Heink a rousing 
smack on both cheeks. A bigger compliment was not paid 
anybody at Bayreuth during this entire week of festival 
performances. In her Waltraute scene with Brinnhilde 
Frau Schumann-Heink, who had also sung one of the 
Norns, showed the real divine spark. 

You will hear this amiable as well as admirable and versa- 
tile artist in New York during the season after next, and I 
am convinced that she will afford you the greatest of musi- 
cal enjoyment. 

Friedrichs, of Bremen, seems to be in good condition 
vocally and mentally again, and hence his 4/derzch imper- 
sonation was a very effective one. His dark, sonorous 
organ, clear pronunciation and vivid delivery were telling 
in the extreme, especially in the curse scene, which was one 
of the climaxes of the Rheingold performance. 

The three Rhinedaughters were represented through 
Miss von Arner, of Hamburg, who last year sang the part 
of the first RAinemaiden; Miss Hieser, of Stuttgart. and 
Frau Geller-Wolter, of Magdeburg, the latter the possessor 
of a remarkably beautiful and fresh alto voice. The en- 
semble was sure and fine dynamic shadings were notice- 
able, but in color the three voices did not entirely blend. 

Vogl, of Munich, was the Loge of the Rheingold and 
the Stegmund of the first Walkiire performance. In the 
former part you have admired him in New York several 
seasons ago, and he isin it still admirable. His delivery 
is simply masterly, a Cabinetstiick, as the Germans call it, 
and a wonder in tone coloring and shading. His pronun- 
ciation is the clearest of any singer I ever heard, and he 
gives the finest and most detailed exposition of the mental 
contents of the Loge character. 


**# 


Passing over to the Walkiire performance, I must con- 
fess that with all these admirable qualities Vogl did not 
quite satisfy me as Stegmund. There is no use denying 
the fact and the feeling that he is too old to represent the 
part ideally. 

And the same ungallant but truthful remark I cannot 
suppress with regard to Frau Sucher’s remarkable imper- 


sonation of the part of the brautliche Schwester Szeg/inde. 
Both twin lovers combined represent the stately age of 
nearly 120 years, and reflecting upon this fact nearly 
spoiled my illusion and enjoyment of the grand final love 
scene of the first act, one of the most poetical as well as 
most intense of all of Wagner's inspirations. 

Nevertheless, and all in all, one feels after talking with 
the Wagner family that Frau Sucher is by them considered 
perhaps their best representative of most of the Wagner 
heroines. ‘‘ Sie hat alles in sich und giebt es aus,” Cosima 
remarked with apparent conviction and some show of 
truth. ‘The truth is that although Frau Sucher’s chest and 
medium voice is Jassé, it is still capable of a good deal of 
expressiveness, and the upper register is at moments quite 
brilliant yet. Such a moment she had in the short scene of 
the third act when Brinnhilde tells Steg/inde that the latter 
is to bear and bring forth into the world a son, although 
why and how the former could possibly know this at so 
early a stage of the game has always remained a riddle to 
me. Sucher’s representation of Szeg/inde is dramatic and 
wonderfully poetic all through and in every direction. In 
this I agree for once with the Wagner family. 

Frau Gulbranson, of Christiania, was a perfect revela- 
tion tome. I had not heard her last year at Bayreuth, for 
I only saw the first cycle, in which Lilli Lehmann was the 
Briinnhilde. 1 remember, however, that the Raconreur, 
who also saw Gulbranson in the part, was not over-en- | 
thusiastic about her. Certain it is that last winter at 
Berlin, where she sang Arinnhilde as guest at the Royal 
Opera, Frau Gulbranson made no sort of an impression. 
All the more astonished was I therefore at her perfectly 
dazzling impersonation of this difficult and exacting role in 
its many and varied phases, as the young Norwegian 
woman gave it last week. A great and not to be under- 
estimated portion of this startling difference, more espe- 
cially in the purely tonal effect of the representation, must 
be sought and found in the size and acoustic properties of 
the two opera houses. 

The Berlin Royal Opera House eats up and needs more 
than twice the amount of voice than it is necessary to 
possess or employ at Bayreuth, where the acoustics are 
marvelously good. Most of the artists, coming from smaller 
stages, get scared when they sing at Berlin, and, not hear- 
ing their own voices come back to them, as they are accus- 
tomed to do in houses with better acoustic properties, they 
begin to force their vocal organ and soon become hoarse or 
rough. Thus it probably was when Frau Gulbranson sang 
Brinnhilde at Berlin, and only sol can explain to myself 
the difference between her impersonations of last winter 
and of last week. Her noble and virginal organ showed an 
improvement for which I cannot find sufficiently strong 
terms of description. In the upper register it is very 
brilliant, in the medium full and warm; but the lower 
register, just as that of Van Rooy, is only decreasingly 
good. 

What was most delightful to me was her artistic and ex- 
ceedingly musical phrasing. A violinist could not bow his 
phrases any better than Frau Gulbranson sang them. 
Every effort at tone forcing in the weaker low register was 
carefully avoided. Admirable, especially for a foreigner, 
was the pronunciation of the German text, and her delivery 
as well as her acting was much warmer, more impulsive 
and much more vivid than they had been at Berlin last 
winter. Altogether, she created an impression which was 
short of sensational. 

Sensational was also the ensemble of the Valkyries. This 
important first scene of the third act of Die Walkiire has 
perhaps never before been heard with such absolute cor- 
rectness of all entrances, with such voluminous voices and 
with such admirable dynamic gradations. It was some- 
thing wonderful, and the effect was almost overwhelming. 
This was the way surely in which Wagner had intended 
this scene to be sung. The scenic apparatus was also an 
improvement in this year’s representation over those of last 
summer, the storm-chased clouds being very natural and 
lifelike, and through them the riding Valkyries were more 
obscured than exposed. Hence the imagination was not 
disturbed through the hobby horse pictures which one is 
wont to see in this scene in most opera houses, and yet 
there was enough of the Ride of the Valkyries to suggest 
the complete picture to the fancy. Also the orchestra was 
simply superb in this well-known cheval de bataille of all 
modern orchestras. The singing Valkyries were Miss von 





Artner, Hamburg; Miss Materna, Mayence (a niece of our 
old friend, Amalia Materna) ; Miss Marion Weed, Cologne; 
Frau Schumann-Heink, Hamburg; Miss Hieser, Stuttgart; 
Miss Plaichinger, Strassburg; Miss Altona, Coburg, and 
Mrs. Geller-Wolter, Magdeburg. So great was the sonority 
and sound volume which these eight singers produced that 
the report spread in Bayreuth that they had been reinforced 
by chorus girls behind the scenes. But on taking some 
trouble in ascertaining the truth about this matter, and in- 
terviewing Siegfried Wagner, Richter, Kniese, Porges, and 
the Paris pianist, Mr. Risler, on the subject, I am convinced 
that the rumor was absolutely unfounded. 

In the grand total this Walkiire performance was the 
best one I ever heard, and I am only in doubt whether to 
call it or the next day’s representation of Siegfried the 
superior one. Surely both were simply admirable and 
equally beautiful reproductions. 


o.8 @ 


In Siegfried Herr Gruening, of Hamburg, gave an ad- 
mirable impersonation of the title role. He looked and 
acted the youthful hero with abundance of vigorous spirit. 
Vocally he had many good and not a few surprisingly beau- 
tiful moments. Some of the purely declamatory episodes, 


| however, were lacking in color. But his pronunciation 


was at all times very clear, and the diction finely pointed 
and thought out with brain. For the rest, you have heard 
this singer in New York, and I have written enough about 
him both from here and from Berlin, where he sang the 
part last winter, and where he is now definitely engaged, 
beginning with the season of 1898-9. 

The Woodbird was sung by Miss Gleiss, who has an 
easily responding, floating, but not soaring soprano voice 
which has a slightly acid timbre. Her delivery was 
rhythmically very precise and she also has an excellent 
pronunciation. This is one of the chief charms of the 
Bayreuth performances, that nearly all of the singers seem 
to be able to pronounce very distinctly and without appa- 
rent effort, just as voice production appears to fall easy to 
to them on account of the wonderful acoustics of the 
theatre. eee 


As the Gétterdimmerung is truly the climax of the 
Nibelungen Ring, so its reproduction was the vocal as well 
as artistic apex of the entire cycle of performances. I 
must mention once more, and as superior to all others, 
Gulbranson’s Brinnhilde. If in Die Walkiire she was 
simply the virginal heroine of godly descent, in Gétter- 
diimmerung she made one aware of the fact that she had 
woke up to the fact that she was a woman. It was this 
which I always missed in Lilli Lehmann’s otherwise so 
grand impersonation of Brinnhilde. Gulbranson’s voice 
vibrated with warm passion and her acting showed souiful 
self-sacrifice. Die Gottheit had been kissed off from her 
by Wotan, but the womanliness had been kissed upon her 
by Siegfried. She was a true, loving and wifely woman. 
This is what made Frau Gulbranson’s Brénnhilde so sym- 
pathetic and so convincing. Hers was by all odds the best 
representation of the part I ever witnessed. But not only 
histrionically was she beyond cavil; her voice rose in 
brilliancy and intensity with her greater warmth of acting, 
and her poses were as plastic, beautiful and noble as those 
of Frau Sucher, who in this respect is and remains my 
model. 

Gruening’s older Szeg/ried was at first a trifle dry, but 
from the second scene on he seemed rejuvenated and fresh 
in tone and action. His voice sounded heroic and con- 
vincing. His telling of the woodbird story, however, was 
vocally unsatisfactory again, his organ becoming rough and 
without Klang, while in the dying scene he once more 
grew eloquent and highly satisfactory, the last remem- 
brance of Prinnhilde being sung with a great deal of feel- 
ing and witha certain transcendental timbre of voice. Herr 
von Milde’s Gunther was a manly and noble impersonation. 

From a singer’s viewpoint his performance was one of 
the best of the male principals, and his phrasing as well as 
enunciation were those of a thoughtful musical mind. Also, 


| in his appearance and demeanor he carried himself with 


noble dignity. Frau Reuss-Bélec, of Wiesbaden, had some 
good moments in the not very grateful role of Gutrune, 
especially when no high notes were demanded of her. Of 
Frau Schumann-Heink’s superb Wa//raute scene I have 
spoken before, and she, as well as Frau Reuss-Bélec and 
Miss Plaichinger, were in the opening ora scene and the 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 9 


Rhinedaughters (the same as in Rheingold) gave admir- 
able ensemble performances. In the last act of Die 
Gétterdimmerung the three RAinemaidens were assisted in 
their graceful undulating motions through a new piece of 
stage machinery, which worked very well. 


Greef, of Frankfort, as Hagen, and Friedrichs, of Bre- | 


men, as A/derich, did not disturb the general good effect 
of the performance, although they were among its less 
satisfactory elements. 

On the whole the first cycle left the impression of a won- 
derfully well rounded off, and in the smallest details finished 
reproduction, and the applause of the public therefore 
was as justified as it was warm and sincere. 


** # 


Great restrictions had been put on admissions to the 
general rehearsals at Bayreuth this time, and even the 
daughters of artists, to say nothing of sisters, cousins and 
aunts, were not provided with tickets. More choice is 
made, too, regarding invitations to Wahnfried, and now 
one sees oneself the only person there who is not for some 
reason or another notable. 
most modest and one of the most talented young American 
male singers.) Dinners and luncheons have been given to 
all of the artists at Bayreuth by Frau Cosima Wagner. 

Last Sunday evening—the eve of Parsifal—a few beside 
Seidl, Richter and other active factors of the festival were 
there. Professor Humperdinck and wife were among them. 

The foreign element among the artists is not so strongly 
represented as in years past. 


** * 


Great and deep feeling was shown here at the luckily 
false report of Nordica’s death. At Wahnfried, and among 
the artists who sang here with her, she is dearly loved. 
Frau Schumann-Heink, perhaps the greatest alto in Ger- 
many at the present time, is a great friend and admirer of 
Nordica, who, she says, brought her first to the notice of 
‘*the powers that be.” 

Schumann-Heink sang superbly at Wahnfried Sunday 
before the royalties from Wurtemberg and various Russian 
princes. She will be in America for the season of 1898-9. 


** # 


Nordica looks forward to a pilgrimage to Bayreuth for 
each Fest, but her dreadful illness prevents everything this 
summer save rest at Bad Kreuznach, and later on, after re- 
cuperation has setin, Nordica and Herr Déme will go to 
Luzern, where they have planned to remain for some time 
and study quietly. Apropos of Soltan Déme, when he 
sang Parsifa/ in Bayreuth three years ago, he did so with- 
out rehearsal, and more than that, when Malten (Aundry) 
arrived in A/ingsor’s Magic Garden, Déme, who had never 
been presented to her, had to introduce himself at this not 
very opportune moment. 

*# @ 


Van Rooy is said to be engaged for America already, 
but I was unable to find out particulars. Another report 
and a very foolish one, is that an offer of a million anda 
half marks had been made for the American rights of 
Parsifal. This is laughed at at Wahnfried. Parsifal must 
remain in Bayreuth until 1913. 


**2 # 


Kundry's new dress in the second act of Parsifal is 
wholly the design of Isolde Wagner. It might be a little 
less modest, a little more Venussy, yetit is a great improve- 
ment on the former tea gown. She has used the green and 
white beadwork again on this wrapper, and one of my 
American lady friends tells me that this is very expensive 
indeed. 

sn @ 

I saw the Zar Peladan at Bayreuth, but, instead of his 
old blue velvet jacket and broad grey slouch hat, he wore a 
white flannel suit, white cap and white shoes. The chief 


(Thus said to me one of the | J Sate 
| teacher of singing. 


| and high priest’of the Rosecruzians is the same old humbug, 
| however, that he was before. 
** # 
john P. Jackson, of New York, had telegraphed to me 
| from Paris, and, as 1 found out at Bayreuth, had tele- 
graphed also to Seidl to procure seats for him for the first 
But when these were gotten for him, 


| Nibelungen cycle. 


| not without some trouble, the gay old boy telegraphed 


again that something or other held him back in the French 
capital. Too bad; I should have liked to shake his flipper 
after five years of separation, just as I did that of my old 
and true friend W. Edward Heimendahl, of Baltimore, 
whom [ chanced to meet yesterday at Nuernberg; he on 
his way to Bayreuth and I on my way to Switzerland. 

** * 

At Zurich I met some old American friends the day be- 
fore yesterday, July 27. More were met on beautiful Lake 
Luzern yesterday on the steamer to Fluchen, among them 
Mr. Cord Meyer, of New York, and his family; Mr. Will- 
iam Le Roy Crissman, a New York newspaper man, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur J. Hubbard, the excellent Boston 


**s * 


To-day, July 29, I arrived at Geneva, where I received 





the following short but concise criticism on the second Par- 
sifal performance at Bayreuth. It is from the pen of 
Mr. I. B. Jackson, first secretary of the American Legation 


at Berlin, who, together with his music loving wife, is a | 
regular habitué at Bayreuth. He has also attended the | 
first Parsifal performance, and as he is a good critic I give 


space to his interesting lines, which show that there must 


have been considerable of a difference between the initial | 


production conducted by Anton Seidl and the second Parsi- 
fal performance conducted by Mottl. 

Mr. Jackson writes 

BAYREUTH, July 28, 1897. 

‘* Although the only change in the cast from the first per- 
formance of Parsifal was in the part of Xundry, the feel- 
ing after yesterday's performance was one of disappoint- 
ment. Everyone had expected so much from the new 
star, Miss von Mildenburg, but although she undoubtedly 
has talent, she showed that she was not yet equal to the 
part either in voice or acting. 

‘“‘At the end of the first act Gurnemanz (Grengg) 
omitted a sentence, and as the choir waited for him it came 
in late—and at the end of the third act the choir was en- 
tirely ‘off.’ 

‘As a matter of fact the whole performance seemed 
under a cloud, and although the causes to which the feel- 
ing was attributed were many, almost everybody left with 
a feeling of disappointment, and almost no enthusiasm 
was shown 


“ Mott] conducted I. B. J.” 


*? * 

Mr. Heimendahl writes to me 

‘* The second production of Parsifal is over. 
heard the first, I am not in a position to draw a comparison 
between the work of the two leaders, Messrs. Seidl and 
Mottl, the former of whom was intrusted this year to open 
the ‘festspiele’ with the first performance of the master’s 
‘Schwanengesang.’ As to the second performance of the 
same work, under Mottl’s direction, it may be said right 
here that as far as conception is concerned it was ex- 
ceptionally good. 

‘The rendering of the individual parts, however, was 
not altogether above criticism. That most trying and diffi- 
cult part of Kundry was not in hands experienced enough 
for a task of such magnitude. Miss von Mildenburg had 
evidently studied her part well. However, the production 
smacked of the class-room at times. She seemed then to be 
moved more by reflection than by impulse. In the tender 
moments of the second act her voice lacked the sweetness 
and seductiveness the situation requires. 

‘*Van Dyk sang the title role well and in the last act rose 


Not having 


to a point of grandeur. Grengg’s Gurnemanz was a fine 
impersonation, though vocally he was not irreproachable in 
the higher registers where the situation requires a mellow 
and soft quality of tone. He then sang off the key and lost 
command over his voice. The same may be said to a less 
degree of Perron’s Am/fortas, which otherwise was an ex- 
cellent production. 

‘‘Mr. Plank as A/ingsor is too heavy. There is often no 
acting. At the time when Parszfa/ storms his castle, defeat- 
ing and wounding the knights sent to defend it, he shows 
no rage or anxiety, and looks on rather unconcernedly fora 
man who is about to lose his all. Mr. Fenten as 7iture/ 
did well. The same may be said of the smaller parts of 
knights and esquires, rendered by Misses Mulder and Héfer 
and Messrs. Ankenbrank, Bucksath, Scheuten and Froneck 
All these singers are endowed with powerful voices. The 
chorus of the flower girls was done admirably, flawlessly. 
Less good was the other chorus work, The singing of 
the youths in the last act was not in tune. 
The orchestra was good throughout, except the Vorspiel, 
where the strings were ahead of the woodwind in the 
initial phrase and its repetitions almost throughout the 
whole length of the number. They seemed not to have 
found their bearings as yet. The best part of the orches- 
tra’s work was perhaps during the change of scenery in the 


good 


first act; there it was simply superb. 

‘* The stage management was excellent 
remark though, that the measured ‘ parade’ 
knights, youths and boys seems to me out of place. It 
strikes me as too spectacular and suggests a guilty knowl- 
edge of the ways of modern militarism which does not 
exactly live for the protection of the weak against the 
On the whole it was a 


I should like to 
step of the 


strong nor for the exercise of pity 
performance which! shall always remember with pleasure 
‘W. E. HeimenpDan_.” 


This then is the great Miss von Mildenburg of whom 


Cosima Wagner said that she was ‘he Aundry / 


** *# 


Well, good-bye. I'll follow your kind request and give 


you all a rest O. F 


Mr. F. X. Arens and family have gone to their cottage at 
Macatawa Park, Michigan’s new and delighful summer 
resort. Mr. Arens has been so very busy last summer, 
having given on the average from 65 to 170 lessons per 
week, besides attending to his numerous other professional 
engagements, that he stands very much in need of a thor- 
ough rest preparatory to his work in New York this coming 
season. He therefore has been obliged to refuse numerous 
requests from his teacher-pupils and others for summer 
work. 

Mr. Arens is already receiving applications and letters of 
inquiry from all partsof the Urited States, from cultivated 
singers, who wish to take a post graduate course in style 
and repertory, as well as from vocalists in the earlier stages 
of development, who wish to become familiar with Mr 
Arens’ adaptation of Professor Hey's celebrated method to 
the English language. Nothing, however, could prove his 
great popularity with his pupils and the thoroughness of 
his methods better than the fact that some fifteen of his 
pupils have expressed their intention of accompanying him 
to New York, there to continue their studies 

No doubt they were induced in part by the vocal envir- 
onments of New York, that is, the opportunity to constantly 
compare their work with the singing of the finest artists of 
the world, a feature not to be found to this extent even in 
the London or Paris either. As THe Musica, Courter has 
often pointed out, this constitutes another reason why the 
American students should finish their studies in America 
before going abroad for reasons of general culture and 
polish. 
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in either piano, violin, vocal or organ. 

2 One f hour weekly, private, harmony, counterpoint or 


Musical Director. 





com tion. 
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4. Ensemble playing; partitur (full score playing). 

5. Free organ recitals and lectures on the history, development, 
construction and literature of the organ. N. B.—For those desirous 
of studying choir training privilege will be granted of attending 
weekly rehearsals of All Souls’ Choir (thirty-five voices). 

6. Analytical lecture recitals on the programs of the New York 
Philharmonic Society, Anton Seidl conductor. 

. Free admission to the concerts of the Philharmonic Society 
(reserved seats in balcony). 

Certificates will be awarded to those who merit them. 

N. B.—It is of the greatest importance that students enter 
promptly at the inning of the term, in orderto gain the full benefit 
of a course unequaled in its opportunities and comprehensiveness. 

No reduction allowed for those entering on a later date or 
leaving before expiration of the term. 

Terms for this entire course are $200. 
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BosTON, Mass., August 15, 1897. 


IS HOLINESS and Cape Cod sea captains 
seem to have the same opinion of violinists. 

Some time ago there was aconference of ministers at 
Provincetown. One self-conscious, puffing pastor came 
across Captain ‘ Bill” as he sat smoking and with his legs 
dangling over the wharf. 

‘‘Well, my good man, do you think it will rain to-day ?” 

“Ugh !” 

‘* My good man, I say, do you think it’s going to rain?” 

The Captain spat. ‘‘Be you one of these here min- 
isters ?” 

‘*Oh, yes; I have the honor to be attending the con- 
ference.” 

‘‘Humph! Ministers are as thick in Provincetown as 
fiddlers in hell.” 


x 
* * 


Your esteemed correspondent in Vienna asked me ques- 
tions a few weeks ago. I now answer them: 

(1) Yes; I Englished the German preface and notes of 
Germer’'s Sonatas of Beethoven. I think I did the heavy 
task during the winter of 1890-91. The best edition of Bee- 
thoven is one without preface, notes, fingering, or ‘‘ recon- 
structed phrasing.” The editor, like the poet and the 
musician, is born, not made. Look at the melancholy 
spectacle of Mr. Andrew Lang editing Dickens. 

(2) Yes; I wrote an article on Schubert for the 
Looker-On. 

(3) Yes; there is another Philip Hale. His real name 
is Philip L. Hale, but he prefers to sign himself without 
the middle initial. He isthe son of the Rev. Edward E. 
Hale. Heis a painter, and he writes articles about art. 
If he persists in using my name, he will be sandbagged 
some black night by an irate singer or composer. 

I wish that Mrs. Frissell would give the dates of the per- 
formances about which she discourses agreeably. It is 
hard for us over here to find out the date of a first perform- 
ance in certain European cities. The Ménestre/ is asad 
offender in this respect. 

* i 7 

A man was describing a theatre orchestra to me the 
other day. ‘‘You know the kind” he said ; ‘the drum 
played the air.” 

* ™ * 

This reminds me of a story that has no connection with 
preceding or following paragraphs, and yet it is not with- 
out interest. 

It appears that Mr. Rockefeller promised a handsome 
prize to the boy in Sunday School who should answer most 
satisfactorily certain questions. The day of trial dawned. 
The superintendent put the first question. 

** Whom do you love best, Willy Sprague ?” 

‘*I love my mother best. She dresses me and undresses 


me, and tucks me in at night, and hears me say my 
prayers.” 

‘‘A good answer, Willy. Mr. Rockefeller will be much | 
pleased. I think very likely you will get the prize.” 

The superintendent turned to another bright-eyed boy. 

‘‘And whom do you love best, Henry ?” 

‘*I love my father best, because he goes to the city and 
gets money.” 

‘““A good answer, Henry; a very good answer. Mr. 
Rockefeller will be especially pleased. You have an excel- | 
lent chance for the prize.” 

There was a loud snapping of fingers. ‘‘ What is it, my | 
little man? Do you wish to answer next? Well, whom do 
you love best ?” 

‘*T love Jesus, because he died for us.” 

‘‘A beautiful answer,” said the superintendent, as he 
wiped his eyes; ‘‘a beautiful answer. Did you all hear it, 
boys? How delighted Mr. Rockefeller will be! And 
what is your name, my good boy ?” 

‘*Ikey Einstein.” 





* 
* _ 


I have not the pleasure of knowing Mr. Sadakichi Hart- 
mann, but I herewith acknowledge the receipt of a copy of 
the limited edition of his Buddha, a drama in twelve 
scenes, published by himin New York. The last paragraph 
of the twelfth scene, after Gautama has disappeared from 
the eyes of humanity (he lies down to sleep upon the snow 
of the summit of the Himalaya) is as follows: 

‘‘ A kaleidoscopical symphony of color effects continually | 
changing in elation and depression, velocity, intensity, 
variety and sentiment, continually developing and com- | 
posing new forms and designs, not merely of mathematical | 
symmetry, but also as suggested from the endless construc- | 
tions, textures, phenomena, revealed in astronomy, micros- | 
copy, mineralogy, geology, paleontology, &c., beginning 
with a Larghetto in light bluish-grey, muddy yellowish- 
green, greenish-blue and dark greyish-blue; followed by an 
Andante in color, containing blue from green to purple; by 
an Allegretto of complimentary colors, with a tendency 
toward yellow and red, and by a Finale vivace in all colors, | 
ending at last with a flower star, emitting rocket-like tire 
lines, trills, radiations of various propelling power, at first 
paraphrasing in the colors of the solar spectrum, and at 
last improvising an outburst of new colors, like ultra red 
and violet, for which optical instruments have first to be 
invented before the human eye can perceive and enjoy 
them.” 

I commend these phrases to the Raconreur and Mr. Vance 
Thompson: 

‘*The four most roseate, rorulent love maidens in the 
district.” 

‘* Hushed by the mystery of soul concussion.” 

‘The bayaderes, exhaling tremulous diffidence and | 
broken indecision.” 

‘*The majestic hymn of painful exuberance.” 

‘* Lilies sprout upon lutescent hills.” 

‘** Robed in virgated violescence.” 

This sentence must not be broken: ‘In the beginning 
the Magi suggests in intermingling harmonies the laughter 
of youth o’er green, velvety meadowland, the flowers of 
subtlest emotions exhaling once more the dividuous scents 
of their violated chalices to the fading sun, or aromatic 
balms (of vegetable substances) suggesting the silent 
reveries of night, when human lights extinguish and the 
moon, pale as if woven by fairy tales, mourns over dark 
cypress trees; then paraphrasing on the sweat of labor, the 
sea of multi-odorous life surges by in bold impressionistic | 
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into consciousness—stark, still pauses on the wisdom of 
renunciation—like the acrid, passionless litany of lilies.” 
This is merely a stage direction. 

‘* A croak disaster.” 

In spite of verbal exuberance there are some strong pas- 
sages in this thin pamphlet. I fear, however, that Mr. 
Daniel Frohman would not appreciate the piece. 


* * 


Let us add to our musical terminology words published 
in Part III. of the English Dialect Dictionary, edited by 
Joseph Wright, M.A.. Ph.D. 
BLaTinGc.—Noisy, roaring. 

1875. 

Biow.—Of wind instruments: to play, sound. ‘‘ The band 
did blow an beit aloud.” Barnes’ Poems, 1863. Fiddles 
and drums, in West Somersetshire, are played, but 
flutes, trombones, &c., are always bloa’d. A man 
told me his bridh’ur Bee’ul bloa’dhu fluet kaap’ikul. 

‘*When he (the piper) got too drunk to play any 
more he was treated as a corpse; they put the drone of 
his pipe into his mouth, and blew with the bellows till 
he was bloated.” Barrington, Sketches, 1827-1832. 

Biurt.—To muffle church bells. In the church at Chapel- 
en-le-Frith, near Buxton, is a table of fees to be paid 
for having the bells rung, ¢. g., Tolling 4d. an hour. If 
blufted, double dues. 1880. 

Bos.—To dance. ‘If it wasna weel bobbit, we'll bob it 
again.” 1818. 

Bossinc.—The act of dancing. ‘ Wi’ 
shanks are sair.” 1776. 

Bozs.—A dance. ‘‘The bob of Dunblane.” ‘Hey the jig 
o’ Ballangeich; Hey! the bob o’ Fettercairn.” 1846. 

Bos.—The refrain of a song, a chorus. ‘‘Come helpto bear 
bob in my song.” 1815, 

BossinGc Joan.—An old country dance. 
niece sing ‘Bobbing Joan.’” 1840. ‘Strike up Bob- 
bing Joan, Or I'll break your fiddle.” 1756. 

Bo-Bg...—A little bell given to a child as a plaything. 

Bow.—A fiddler, a player. ‘‘ Few bows wi’ my ain guid- 

Could play strathspey or reel.” 1865. ‘‘ Three 

Drew nae uncertain 


‘‘A blatin’ clarinet player,” 


bobbing, Willie’s 


**Don’t let your 


man. 
bows fae well-accordit strings. 
soun’.”” 1884. 
Bravoora.—A high degree of irritation or fury. 
critics get up wi’—sic you fat bravooras—as wud gar 
* * * trow they ettlit to mak a bokeek o’ ’im’.” 


Thae— 


ane 

1821. 

They say in Ayrshire of a ferocious beast 

his bravooras.”’ 

Burr.—To muffle the clapper of a bell 

Burr-reaL.—A muffled peal of bells. 

Bum.—To drone, make a sound like that emitted from a 
bagpipe or other musical instrument ; fig, to be glad, 
sing. 

Pipes and fiddles thro’ the fair, 

Gaed bummin’ roun’ and roun’. 1846. 

Louder the big bass fiddle bums. 1808. 
Bumman.—The act of singing or playing badly. 
Bummer.—A bad singer or player. 

Bumminc.—Having a habit of singing or playing in a 

droning style. 

Bum-sass.—A ‘cello. 

BuM-FIDDLE.—A bass viol. 

Bum.—One whu plays or sings without taste or skill. 

Bumsi_e.—To sing or play on a musical instrument in a 
bungling manner. 

IMMLAN.—The act of playing or singing in a blundering, 
indistinct manner. 

Bums_e.—One who sings or plays without skill or taste. 


‘*He’s in 


B 


Burpoun.—Scotch. Also written ‘‘burden.” The drone 
of a bagpipe. 
Was ‘llitin’ 


‘* Young Tubal had tun’d up his burden 
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dreams, strewn with the rafters of despair in variations of 
ambergris resembling the colors of Chavannes, ebbing at 
timeless meditations over the Nothing, boring deep holes | 
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at ‘clout the Caldron.’” 1825. From the French 
‘*bourdon,’ a drone or dorre-bee; also, the humming 
or buzzing of bees; also, the drone of a bag pipe. 

Busk.—To obtain money by playing or singing in the 
streets or in public houses. ‘We've been e buskin’ 
an’ made ten bob apiece.” Leeds Merc. 1892 

Busker.—A professional mendicant minstrel. ‘‘ For yo 
see we dooant do onny business wi’ show actors nor 
buskers.” 1895. 

Buskinc.—The act of obtaining money by playing or sing- 
ing in the streets, by the seashore, &c. ‘‘ Busking is 
a profitable and pleasant way in which many operatives 
spend their summer holiday.” Cp. Italian ‘‘ buscare,” 


to proul or shift by craft; to go freebooting. Spanish 
** buscar,” to seek. 
- 
7 * 
I regret to note the absence of ‘ bull-fiddle.”” You will 


be pleased, however, to note that ‘‘ bowery” means in 
‘“‘plump, buxom,” applied to a young 
your 


certain districts 
woman in excellent health; and I see, even here, 
ironical smile. 

And ‘bullrageous”’ and ‘‘boldacious” are noble words, 
although I prefer for the latter the spelling ‘‘ bowlddacious,” 
found in Devonshire and Cornwall. ‘* Boldacious” goes 
with ‘‘ ondacent.” 

* 


s * 

Perhaps this bores you. Courage and patience! The 
Fourth Part of this Dictionary will not be published before 
next December 

* ° * 

I quote from a letter of the Roman correspondent of the 
Daily Messenger (Paris) the following paragraph: 

‘* Another American of note has also passed away, Alex- 
He was eighty years of age, and 
He was born in Uatik 
3eethoven, 
Three are 


ander Thyer (sic) 
noted for his criticisms on music. 
He was a passionate admirer of 
in four volumes 


(sic), U.S 
whose life he has 
already published, and the fourth is ready for publication.” 

Is there truth in this last statement? And, by the way, 
will the fascinating life of Haydn, of which two volumes 
appeared before the death of the author, ever be finished ? 


written 


And why does not Chrysander wind up his preposterously 
bulky life of Handel ? 


* 
* 7 


Reading the article on Beethoven's Tenth Symphony, by 
Henry Bougerel, in the Mercure de France for June, I 
remembered gratefully a Jules Renard 
‘‘ Happy are they who can say simply of a beautiful thing, 


sentence of 


‘ Here is something that is beautiful.’” 
* ad — 

It was the master of the house who, in Renard’s sketch, 
Fin de Soirée, reproached his wife for inviting ‘‘a piano 
teacher who slipped his business cards into the pockets and 
bodices of the guests.” He alsocomplained of the presence 
of a celebrated bachelor poet, who kept murmuring to the 
ladies, ‘*‘I am thirsty; and if you are not thirsty, I am 
thirsty for you. Come, let usdrink.” And he objected to 
the little married poet, to whom his over-ripe wife said, 
and to-morrow I'll 

Puitie HALe. 


Courage! Recite well your verses, 


give you a franc for your distractions.” 


The Japonica Serenade.—On the arrival of the Japan- 
ese statesman Marquis Ito at the Waldorf Hotel, New 
York, last Saturday, the orchestra performed Rudolph 
Aronson’s Japonica Serenade. This characteristic little 
composition is frequently played by the Metropolitan 
(Seidl’s) Orchestra on the Madison Square Roof Garden, 
New York; Damrosch’s New York Symphony Orchestra at 
Willow Seventh 
Regiment and Sousa’s bands. 


Grove, Philadelphia, and by Neyer’s 


Voice Training. 
By Fioyp S. Mucxey, M. D. 


No. 3. 

Hi fact that the voice isa string instrument 
having been established, it then becomes important 
to know the laws which regulate the action of string instru- 
ments, because these laws must be directly applicable to the 
mechanism of the voice. In fact it is the /ack of applica- 
tion of these laws to the vocal apparatus which ruins 

voices. 

Now what do we mean when we say that a voice is 
ruined? To understand this we must know upon what the 
production of voice depends. Voice production is a mus- 
cular action; therefore when we say that a voice is ruined, 
we generally mean that the vocal muscles are impaired 
What is it that impairs these muscles? In nearly all cases 
itis strain. The question then is, How are we to avoid 
straining these muscles? Before we can understand this 
we must know the laws which regulate the action of string 
instruments, we must know something of the struc- 
ture of the vocal instrument, and finally what conditions 
are necessary to get the proper application of these laws to 
the vocal instrument. 

There arecertain things which we all want our voices to do. 
First, we want our voices to have good carrying power and 
intensity. Second, we want to be able to produce any de- 
sired pitch with the least possible strain on the vocal ap- 
paratus, and the least effort on the part of the singer 
Third, we want our voices to have good quality 

There are, then, three questions which must beanswered 
First, what is it that determines the intensity and carrying 


power of the tone? Second, what are the factors which 
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sets up a series of air waves which are much higher, and 


| the resulting tone will carry much farther and be much 


determine the pitch of the vocal cords, and what are the | 


conditions essential for the employment of these factors ? 
Third, what is good quality, and what conditions are nec- 
essary to procure it? We have already seen that tone is 
nothing but air waves. What is it then about these air 
waves which makes the tone carry and which gives it in- 
tensity? The intensity and carrying power of a tone are 
determined entirely by the height or amplitude of the air 
waves of which it iscomposed. To make this clear we can 
illustrate by referring to waves of water, which we have all 
seen, and which are precisely analogous in their action to 
these air waves. 

We have all seen that a large wave of water will carry a 
long distance before it dies out and is lost, while a small 
wave soon dies out, and thus carries only a short distance. 
Again, if the large wave meets an object floating on the 
surface of the water, it causes considerable motion of that 
object, while a small wave causes it to move but slightly 
This is just what happens in the case of these air waves 
The large waves will carry a long distance before they die 
out, while the small waves will only carry a short distanct 
The large air wave when it strikes the ear drum will cause 
considerable motion in it, and thus gives a sound of great 
intensity ; while the small wave will give slight motion and 
slight intensity. Wecan thus readily understand why the 
carrying power and intensity of the tone depend upon the 
height of the air waves of which it is composed 

There are two things which determine the height of the 
air waves in the voice. First, the extent of motion of the 
vocal cord, and second, a phenomenon called resonance 
The wider the swing of the cords the greater will be the 
amplitude of the waves which they set up, and the farther 
the tone will carry 

This can be illustrated by means of the monochord. If 
I pick the string of a monochord lightly, that is, make it 
move just a little way from its position of rest, it sets up a 
series of air waves which are small, and the resulting tone 


carries but a short distance. If I pick the string strongly, 


that is, make it move a good ways from its point of rest, it 


} Onator 


| that it 


more intense 

There is a point just here which is very important to us. 
If I pick the string lightly I put very little more strain on 
the string and its attachments than is already there; but if 
I pick the string strongly, I put a great deal of strain on 
the string and its attachments. Just the same principle 
applies tothe vocal cords. If in order to get a tone that 
will carry the singer has to make his cords swing widely 
he is putting a great deal of strain upon the cords and 
muscles which manage them. Therefore, if there is any 
other means of getting these high air waves other than the 
wide swing of the cords, we want to employ it There is 
another means, and that is what is known as resonance or 
reinforcement. What is resonance or reinforcement ? 

A resonator is a cavity containing air, but an essential 
feature of a resonator is free communication with the ex- 
ternalair. If a vibrating tuning fork is brought near the 
mouth of a resonator tuned to its pitch, its tone will be 
greatly reinforced. What is the explanation of this? The 
tuning fork is sending out air waves in all directions; an 
air wave enters the mouth of the resonator, strikes against 
the opposite side, and is then reflected back to the mouth 
of the resonator, just in time to catch the next air wave 
started by the fork in the opposite direction, and thus re- 
It does this for every wave started by the 
To do this the air waves 


inforces it. 
tuning fork, after the first one 
must pass freely back and forth through the mouth of the 
resonator, and we can thus see why a cavity must have free 
communication with the external air to act as a resonator 

Again, the air in the resonator is just the right size and 
shape to vibrate in sympathy with or at the same rate as 
the fork. We have thus added a large amount of vibrating 
material to that of the fork, and the whole gets a much 
better hold of the air than the fork alone would, and we 
have much larger waves set up 

It is the azv in the cavity and not the material of which 
the resonator is constructed which vibrates and reinforces 
the tone. ‘1'o prove this I can place my hand upon the res- 


without lessening the reinforcement in the least, 


while if I touch the fork with my finger it stops the tone 
immediately. Ifit werethe metal of which the resonator is 
composed that were doing the reinforcing, then by touch- 
This shows then 


ing it would stop the reinforcement 


s the air in the cavity which does the reinforcing, 


and explains the fact that it makes no difference of what 
material the resonator is constructed. Resonators made of 
pasteboard will reinforce just as well as those which are 


l whether the 


made of metal, and it makes no difference 
pasteboard be wet or dry 

This explains why our resonance cavities, which are built 
of flesh and bone and lined with mucous membrane, will 


reinforce the air waves set up by the vocal cords. We 


have thus seen that a tone which is properly reinforced 
will carry many times farther than one which is not, and 
therefore resonance becomes a matter of the greatest impor- 
tance. It is, then, very necessary to determine just what 
means we have of reinforcing the air waves set up by the 
vocal cords, and how these means can be used to the best 


advantage. There are only two ways of reinforcing tone. 


One is by means of sounding boards, and the other is by 
means of the air in resonance cavities 

We hear a great deal of talk about sounding boards in 
us that the hard pal- 


connection with the voice. Some teil 


ate orthe roof of the mouth acts as a sounding board; 


others that all the bones of the skull 


act as sounding boards 
Others talk of spinal resonance, and still others say that 
the whole body acts asa sounding board. We all know 
that an essential feature of a sounding board is dryness, 
Sounding boards of pianos and violins are kept for months 
in rooms having a very high temperature in order to get 


all of the moisture out of them. All kinds of wood are 
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not equally well adapted to the manufacture of sounding 
boards. Spruce is used altogether, I believe, on account of 
its homogeneous texture. 

Physiologists tell us that bone, the dryest substance in 
the body, is 48.6 per cent. water. Bone is surrounded by 
connective tissue and muscular tissue, which are at least 
75 per cent. water. We can readily see then that we have 
nothing in the human body which can possibly act as a 
sounding board. Even perfectly dry bone makes a very 
poor sounding board on account of its structure. The outer 
part of bone substance is composed of compact bone tissue, 
while the inner part is composed of cancellated or spongy 
tissue; therefore we have not that homogeneity of texture 
which is essential to a perfect sounding board. 

In living bone the spaces in the cancellated issue are filled 
with fat and marrow cells and blood vessels, which render 
them absolutely incapable of reinforcing tone. Physicists, 
whose life work it is to investigate these matters, and sound- 
ing board manufacturers, who ought to know something of 
the practical side of the question, all agree that substances 
having the composition and structure of living bone cannot 
possibly reinforce tone. If, despite all this, there are any 
who yet believe that the bones of the body reinforce tone, 
let them experiment with the tuning fork and satisfy them- 
selves on this point. 

If the bones of the body will reinforce the air waves set 
up by the vocal cords they willcertainly reinforce the air 
waves set up by a tuning fork, as the fork can be brought 
into more immediate contact with them:. Let anyone whois 
still in doubt about this matter strike a tuning fork and place 
its stationary end on a perfectly dry board, and note the re- 
inforcement. Then, let him place the vibrating fork upon 
a piece of board, which is thoroughly water-soaked. Then 
let him wrap this water-soaked board in half a dozen layers 
of wet cloth and try the same thing. Finally, let him place 
the vibrating fork upon his friend’sskull, or any other part 
of the body from which he imagines he can get reinforce- 
ment. It is perfectly safe to let every one draw his own 
conclusions from these experiments. 

If the experimenter places the vibrating fork upon his 
own skull, he will get a slight increase in the intensity of 
the sensation, but this is due to conduction of sound to the 
auditory nerve, and is not reinforcement. We do not sing 
for our own ears. As sounding boards are not available for 
the reinforcement of the air-waves set up by the vocals 
cords, we are obliged to depend upon our resonance cavities 
for our only means of vocal reinforcement. 

The next question to decide is what cavities are available 
for vocal reinforcement. We hear a great deal of talk 
about chest resonance. Professor Hallock and myself 
maintain that the chest during tone production is practi- 
cally a closed cavity, and therefore cannot act as a resona- 
tor. Mr. Cathcart, a vocal teacher of London, England, 
has advanced the most plausible argument against this 
position which I have yet seen. Mr. Cathcart believes that 
the chest cavity acts as a resonator, and is therefore our 
largest resonance cavity. 

He says: ‘‘It is impossible for the chest to be a closed 
cavity during tone production, because tone production 
necessarily presupposes a continuous flow of breath from 
the chest in order to set the vocal cordsin motion and keep 
them vibrating. As the air passes out of the chest the 
sound waves, which are transmitted through it, also pass 
out, and these sound waves reinforce the waves on the out- 
side.” This sounds very plausible, and to the uninitiated 
would be convincing. 

But I am sure that if Mr. Cathcart had experimented 
very much with resonators, he would not have made this 
statement. Mr. Cathcart makes his first mistake in sup- 
posing that with the correct action of the vocal cords there 
is ‘‘a continuous flow of breath.” When the vocal cords 
approximate properly there is a complete closure of the 
chest cavity at a certain point in their path of oscillation. 
The cords, for instance, at the beginning of an oscillation 


are together, so that the ois is Shand then, as the 
breath is forced up against them, they are pushed up and 
slightly apart and thus allow a little puff of air to escape. 

But by virtue of their elasticity they immediately swing 
back and close the cavity until they are again forced up by | 
pressure from below. In this way, then, we have the 
breath coming out in little puffs, and there is not the con- 
tinuous flow of breath which Mr. Cathcart presupposes. 
When, from any cause (usually straining) the vocal mus- 
cles are weakened and the cords do not approximate prop- 
erly, then there is not this complete closure and we have a 
certain sized opening which is never closed. This allows 
‘*a continuous flow of the breath” and the consequence is a 
breathy tone, but it certainly is hot more resonant. Even 
the breathiest kind of a tone will not give us a sufficient 
sized opening to make the chest a resonance cavity. To 
fully understand this we must know what conditions are 
necessary in order to have a cavity act as a resonator. 

A resonance cavity is a cavity containing air; but an 
essential feature of this resonator is an opening, and an 
opening of considerable size so that the air waves can pass 
back and forth freely. To get the most favorable results 
from a resonance cavity, the opening should have a diam- 
eter from one-fourth to one-sixth the diameter of the cavity. 
It can readily be seen that the chest cavity could not have 
this condition during tone production. 

Again, the pitch of the tone which a cavity will reinforce 
depends upon the size and the shape of the cavity and the 
size of the opening. The larger the cavity the lower the 
pitch, and the smaller the opening the lower the pitch. 
The opening between the cords, even for the breathiest 
kind of a tone, is verysmall. This would make the pitch 
of the resonance cavity of the chest so low that it would 
be impossible to produce a tone with the vocal cords which 
it could reinforce. Now let Mr. Cathcart take his laryn- 
geal mirror and get an idea of the size of the opening be- 
tween the cords during tone production. Then let him 
take a resonator which is about the size of the chest cavity, 
and, by putting his finger over the opening, make it about 
the size of that between the cords during tone production. 

Iam sure he will find that it will not reinforce even the 
lowest tone of the piano, to say nothing of the voice. Again, 
the size of the chest cavity isconstantly changing while tone 
is being produced, because, as the breath passes out, the 
cavity becomes smaller. If the size of the cavity is suit- 
able to reinforce the first part of a sustained tone, it would 
not reinforce the latter part, as the cavity would be much 
smaller and we would have the tone constantly changing 
in character, which does not happen. 

I should like to have Mr. Cathcart experiment with resona- 
tors until he is familiar with the conditions which govern 
their action, and then compare the size of the opening 
between the vocal cords during phonation with the size of 
the chest cavity, and tell us what the pitch of the tone 
would be which it would reinforce. 

. (To be continued.) 


Mascagni.—Mascagni intends, with some of his pupils 
from Pesaro, to make a tournée next winter through Ger- 
many, beginning with Stuttgart, where he will direct a 
series of musical performances. 

To Take Bispham’s Place ?—George Fergusson, who 
has been for several years one of the best known concert 
singers in this country, has been engaged as a member of 
the Carl Rose Opera Company for its autumn season at 
Covent Garden. Mr. Fergusson, who was born in the 
West, went to London last spring. His musical education 
was received in New York, and one object of his visit to 


London was to secure an engagement in opera. He had 
received frequent offers to appear in operetta here, but as 
there was very little opportunity in the United States to get 
a hearing in opera, Mr. Fergusson went to London, where 
he has been successful in concert, and secured an engage- 
ment with the best known English opera company in the 
world,.— Sun. 
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Charlotte Lapham. 

LONDON OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 

21 PRINCES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE W. | 
HE universal acceptance of Wagner’s music 
has largely extended the field for dramatic singers, 
and they who can grasp the spirit of this music, and inter- 
pret it according to the best traditions, at once take an ex- 
alted position in the world of art. The vocal equipment, 
intellectual grasp and culture to realize the composer’s 
ideas are possessed by only a few singers, and out of the 
thousands of American girls who come to Europe to study 
Madame Lapham is one of the few who is destined to have 

a brilliant career. 

She possesses to a remarkable degree the combination of 
gifts necessary to make a great artist. She, again, is one of 
the few who, besides having the necessary talent, has been 
fortunate in securing the right guidance in the preparation 
for her work. She comes from a highly respected New 
England family, her father being a well-known Boston 
merchant, the late Mr. Charles O’Gage. Her native place 
was Arlington, a suburb of Boston. Her parents would not 
countenance her going into the profession, though she had 
acquired considerable local reputation as a vocalist. 

She had the advantage of being educated in Germany, 
and it was while in Dresden on a visit that she decided to 
take up the study of music seriously, providing she met 
with sufficient encouragement. This important step came 
about through the appreciation she received whenever she 
sang before musicians, which was so marked at a soirée 
given by a noted physician there that she sought a teacher 


atonce. While attending a concert soon after she heard 
Madame Sembrich, the former pupil of Giuseppe B. Lam- 
perti, late of Milan, and son of the famous Lamperti, who 


was the teacher of Madame Albani and many other famous 
singers. The perfect vocal method of this artist impressed 
her so favorably that she decided upon Lamperti as het 
professor, providing he would take her 

The candid seriousness of this teacher 
the fact that he would take her for one month only at first, 
and then he would continue provided she had talent enough 
to justify her in seriously adopting the profession. So 
pleased was he at the end of this period of probation that 
he said he would undertake to fit her for the operatic stage, 
if she would stay with him until he felt she was competent 
to interpret the various roles she would take up as they 
ought to be done. Madame Lapham little thought that it 
would take three and a half years to accomplish this when 
she agreed to his proposal. During the first year she had 
many discouragements, but as she commenced to grasp 
what he intended to teach her she not oniy made rapid 
progress, but became infatuated with her work. Her in- 
terest increased as her voice and intelligence gradually 
developed, and thus from the natural artist, was slowly and 
surely evolved the singer par excellence. 

How many students work effectively with their teachers 
nearly every day for three and a half years? This con- 
stant association with the master, this serious contempla- 
tion of the beauties of the music, this considering every 
point in the interpretation, are necessary to make a finished 
artist. Signor Lamperti took a great interest in Madame 
Lapham as soon as she commenced to grasp his ideas, and 
this interest increased up to the time when he said she was 
ready to embark on her career. Under his guidance, too, 
she had the advantage of singing with Herr Kutschbach, 
of the Royal Opera, who acted as her accompanist, and of 
studying dramatic action with Herr Kdller, for twenty-five 
years ballet master of the Dresden Opera. Through his rec- 
ommendation she also attended many performances at the 
Dresden Royal Opera House, and thus developed her criti- 
cal faculty, and gained many valuable hints, which will 
She is now fully prepared to sing the 
Amneris and 


is best shown by 


prove useful to her. 
roles of Elizabeth, Santuzza, 
Suleika, besides a considerable number of other parts 


Carmen, 
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vided the occasion called for it. Madame Lapham has also | 


fitted herself for concert singing, having a large number 
of arias and songs by Franz, Schubert and other German 
composers; also church songs, particularly English ones. 
Her only public appearance at Dresden was at the Vesper 
service at Kreuz Kirche, when she sang In Vir Tu Tz Tua, 


by Carl Reinecke, and the Vater Unser, by Rheinberger. | 


Our readers will remember that these services are one of 
the old established institutions of Dresden, and only artists 
of the first rank are invited to sing there. 

To hear Madame Lapham sing is a great treat, because 
this splendid training has enabled her to think out her own 
interpretations and they thus become original and impres- 
sive, bearing, as they do, the conviction which comes only 
from a thorough knowledge and mature thought. The 
voice is one of singularly beautitul quality and ample 
power. The coloring of the voice in each phrase so as to 
accentuate the sentiment, the exquisite phrasing, the sense 
of rhythm, pure diction and other things which go to make 
up the ideal singing, Madame Lapham has to a high de- 


gree, and I fully believe that she is destined to become one | 
of the most famous Wagnerian singers of the present day. | 


Madame Lapham will return to the United States fora 
visit this summer, and all those who are fortunate enough 
to hear her sing will, I am sure, agree with me that in her 
America has a singer who will adorn the illustrious list that 
is the admiration of the artistic world. A. 


Letter from Marteau. 
HENTREGIVILLE, August 4, 1897. 
Editors The Musical Courter : 
M** I request the hospitality of your journal 
to correct an error which has slipped into your 
number of July 21 last ? 

In a very interesting article on César Franck, Mr. Philip 
Hale, of Boston (page 13, second column), says that the 
sonata for piano and violin was played for the first time in 
America by Ysaye. I proudly claim the honor of having 
preceded my great colleague. 

I organized in April, 1894, three séances of French 
chamber music in Chamber Music Hall, in New York, and 
at the first, on April 10, 1894, I produced the sonata by 
Franck, and some days afterward the quintet by the same 
Tue Musica. Courier of that period published 
Believe me, &c., 

Henri Marreau. 


author. 
also a very kindly notice. 


Albert Lester King.—Al\bert Lester King, a tenor singer 
and teacher of vocal music, died on Friday night at his resi- 
dence, 216 West Fifteenth street, New York. Mr. King had 
been for many years a member of the choir of St. Mark’s 
Church and was also frequently heard in oratorio and con- 
cert. He had made several extensive concert tours, and a 
few years ago he was for a short time a member of the Duff 
Opera Company. His specialty, however, was oratarioand 
church music, and in this he had achieved a high reputation. 
He was one of the most popular church choir singers in 
New York, and his services were in great demand for con- 
certs and musicales. He was also a successful teacher, and 
the careers of many of his pupils have given evidence of 
the value of his instruction. 

Mr. King was born in West Suffield, Conn., forty-six 


years ago. He began his public career asa member of the 


Park Church quartet at Hartford, which became a famous | 


organization and made several successful concert tours. 
He came to New York a few years later to complete his 
musical education, and within a short time his merits won 
He was for several years a member of the 
He was not adapted 


recognition. 
quartet of the Broadway Tabernacle. 


to operatic work, but in the field which he occupied he | 


gained an unusual degree of success.— 7imes. 
STABLISHED male quartet wants second bass, good 
soloist, and resident of New York. 


Address Basso, MusicaL Courier. 
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HE Royal Choral Society has made a general 
sketch of its forthcoming season, which opens Novem- 
ber 11 with a performance of Elijah, Berlioz’s Faust following 
December 9; the Golden Legend will be given at the clos- 
ing concert on May 5. The usual Ash Wednesday and 
New Year's performances of The Messiah will also be given. 
Other works to be heard will be The Gate of Life, Sir 
John Bridge’s Flag of England, The Light of Life, by 
Edward Elgar (performed for the first time at the Worces- 
ter Festival last year), and the Ruins of Athens. In the 
course of another month I shal] be able to give the full 
scheme of the season. 

Herr Seidl’s work at Covent Gardenand his dissatisfaction 
with some members of the orchestra, who proved incom- 
petent to play the scores of Wagner's music dramas, have 
excited a great deal of discussion among orchestral players 
here. He has certainly done not a little to upset the equi- 
librium of those who are retained simply because they have 
played in their respective orchestras for years. 

Mr. Newman, who gave no less then 150 orchestral con- 
certs during the past twelve months in Queen's Hall, has 
taken the reins into his own hands in regard to the re- 
organization of his orchestra for the forth coming season. 
I shall have something further to say on this matter next 
wee. 

Signor Piatti, the veteran ‘cellist, who has played at the 
Popular Concerts for some fifty years, has resigned his 
position, as he finds it necessary to spend his winters in 
Italy. His place will be taken by Hugo Becker, the well- 
known artist from Berlin. 

It is reported that Dvordk is working upon an opera on 
the subject of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Miss Leonora Jackson, while in London during the latter 
part of the season, played before Mr. Manns and some 
other conductors, who spoke in the highest terms of her 
work. We shall probably have the pleasure of hearing her 
with one or more of our best orchestras the forthcoming 
season. 

Mr. Whitney Mockridge has been emgaged by the Carl 





| Rosa Opera Company for some of their principal tenor 
| roles in the forthcoming season at Covent Garden. 

| It is reported that Signor Tamagno has signified has will- 
ingness to accept the proposition of the directors of Covent 
| Garden to appear here next year. 

Mr. Barton McGuckin has accepted an engagement as 
tenor of a company which will make a tour of Australasia. 
Other members of the party are Mr. Arthur Dene, a native 
| of New South Wales, as baritone, and Mr. Stanislas Sze- 
panowski, pianist and accompanist. 

The Yashmak was withdrawn from the Shaftesbury on 
Friday evening. The theatre remains closed till Septem- 
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ber, when the comic opera, The Wizard of the Nile, by 
Harry B. Smith and Victor Herbert, will be produced. 

A new romantic musical play in three acts, written by 
Messrs. Frank H. Celli, the well-known baritone singer, 
and Brian Daly, and set to music by Mr. F. Sidney Ward, 
was performed during a provincial tour commencing at 
Southport on the August bank holiday, after which it will 
be produced at one of the West End theatres. Stirring 
Times, as it is appropriately named, is a story of the event- 
ful years 1812-15, and one of the most thrilling incidents in 
the third act has relation to the Battle of Waterloo, on the 
anniversary of which, by a pure coincidence, the piece 
was copyrighted in Great Britain and the United States by 
Messrs. Hardie and Von Leer. 

Mlle. Zelie de Lussan has completed a very favorable 
engagement for a Continental operatic tour the coming 
season. Her Carmen, so widely admired, and which is one 
of the finest character pictures on the stage to-day, at- 
tracted the attention of operatic managers on the Continent, 
and the above is the result. She is to sing this role in par- 
ticular, besides Marguerite, Nedda, Werther, Cherubino 
and other parts, and expects to appear in Paris, Germany, 
Russia and probably Spain. She was one of the first to be 
re-engaged for Covent Garden next season, and I regret 
that her name was inadvertently omitted from the list given 
last week 

Madame Vanderveer-Green left on Saturday for Cape 
Town, and she will give concerts in the principal towns of 
South Africa, returning to London in about six weeks. 

Miss Minnie Tracey has just signed an engagement with 
Sonzogno for Milan, where she will sing the prima donna 
parts of the principal operas given under his direction. 

A cablegram from Melbourne states that Mr. Mark Ham- 
bourg and his brother Josha, the violinist, opened their 
Australian tour in Melbourne last week, and were given a 
very enthusiastic reception 

Mme. Christine Nilsson is now on a visit to her native 
land, and although she has not ventured to sing in public, 
her countrymen still bear her in affectionate remembrance 
One night last week she was serenaded by the students of 
the Upsala University, and in response she threw open 
the window and gave them one of the Swedish national 
melodies. 

Miss Adéle Ritchie, who has sung in America for the 
past two years, is to take her old part in the opera The 
Wizard of the Nile when produced at the Shaftesbury next 
month. She was offered the leading part in Messrs. Arthur 
Sturgess’ and J. M. Glover's opera, produced at the Grand 
Theatre, Birmingham, on Monday. 

The concerts at the Imperial Institute will terminate this 
evening, when the Strauss Orchestra leaves England, and 
from that date until the end of the season (about August 
21) the string band of the Royal Engineers has been en- 
gaged to play popular selections in their stead. 

The health of M. Nicolini is steadily improving, and 
Madame Patti has consequently been able to arrange a 
provincial tour, to open about the middle of September. 

Madame Eames sang before the Queen at Osborne on 
Friday night. 

I learn that Mr. Chamberlain, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, has received a letter from the Orchestral Associ- 
ation, protesting against the importation of foreign 
musicians. 

Among those who left yesterday for Bayreuth were Mr, 
Ffrangcon-Davies, Mr. Charles Clark and Mr. D. C. Clip- 
pinger. 

Mr. Sobeski, the tenor, who also composes very singable 
songs, isin London. So also is Mr. D. H. Lythgol, that 
excellent baritone, who has won such an excellent reputa- 
tion for himself in America. 

Miss Maud Reese-Davis returns to America next week 
after a two years’ course of study in Paris. 

The following letter to the London Musica. Covurigr 
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ave me : : — *- =z 
from ‘‘One in the Gallery” is so to the point about the | who love drama also, will make it a rule to stay away from | tures new.” We doubt not but that the new century will 


opera that I quote it in full: 

Even during this inglorious theatrical season it has been 
a shock to discover that the old conventional prima donna | 
of Italian tradition is still extant at Covent Garden. Oc- | 


Covent Garden. 
THE HEREFORD FESTIVAL. 


The Hereford Festival, which will be the first of the | 
more important of the autumn celebrations, will fake place 


see undreamed of possibilities opened up for music as for 


| many other matters, and then the folksong will be resus- 


citated, like the phoenix from his ashes, in renewed 
strength and beauty. But until then every effort for the 


casional visits of late years had induced the cheering belief this year a week later than usual. There will bean opening | preservation of national music, using the best means at 


she was worth; after the artistic success of Giulia Ravogli, 
whose vigor and striking personality gave life to a method 
not entirely unconventional; after Maurel’s refreshing per- 
formances of Don Giovanni, the old unfelt, inadequate 
walk-through was a thing of the past. This dream ot bet- 
ter things was roughly dispelled by a performance witnessed 
the other night. ‘Tne part was short but effective—only 
one act—but in that act Brunnfilde, the virgin child of 
Wotan and £Erda, yields to fate and becomes mortal for 
the sake of Szeg/ried. 

To begin with, the Wa/kiure awakened from her twenty 
years’ sleep in a brand new helmet and a wig of crimped 
ruddy-tow-colored hair, which asserted itself as a wig even 
at the back of the gallery. The prima donna, on being 
awakened by the hero’s kiss, slowly raised her overladen 
head and seated herself on the edge of her couch—this, by 
the way, looked exactly like a horse-hair sofa imported from 
Germany for the purpose. She next proceeded to make a 
graceful half circle with her right arm, holding an imagin- 
ary bunch of grapes between her second finger and her 


that, atter the genuine triumph of Calvé, who acted for all | 


service, with orchestra, in the cathedral on September 12, 
and the festival will commence on Tuesday, the 14th, with 
Dr. Harford Lloyd’s new Hymn of Thanksgiving, Saint- 
Saéns’ The Heavens Declare, the Lobgesang and other 
works. The secular concert in the Shire Hall, usually 
fixed for the Wednesday, will take place on the Tuesday 
evening. On the morning of September 15 will be pro- 
duced Dr. Hubert Parry's new Magnificat, together with 
Spohr’s Last Judgment and a sélection from Parsifal, 
Elijah being performed in the cathedral in the evening. 
The Thursday morning is set apart for Beethoven's Mass 
in D and Tschaikowsky’s Bminorsymphony ; The Redemp- 
tion will be performed in the evening, while on the Friday 
morning the festival will, as usual, conclude with The 
Messiah. The principal vocalists will be Mesdames Albani, 
Anna Williams, Medora Henson, Hilda Wilson, Marie 





thumb, following this by the same action with her left arm. 


Finally both arms were curved in midair, and the imagin- 


ary grapes clasped tothe upper portion of the corsets, which, 


asa Wadkire arrayed in a Greek chiton, she naturally 


thought it appropriate to wear. 


Presently she rose to her feet, and the full beauties of the 
It is the essential characteristic of 
any garment of this kind worn by primitive peoples that 
it should be made of a straight piece of stuff and hang 
from the shoulders in natural folds, crossed strappings and 


chiton were revealed. 


girdles being the only modifications permissible. Instead 
of this our ArinnAilde had the bodice artificially shaped 
at the waist to display the corset, and a short skirt bunched 
round the hips over a long trained petticoat, rendered form- 
less by numerous undergarments. These, together with 
the crimped wig and a diamond necklace, hardly aided the 
lady in creating the illusion that she was a superhuman 
being. When, as directed by Wagner, she repulses Szeg- 
Jried with der hichsten Kraftder Angst, the strength of 
her great anguish showed itself in a ‘ go-away-nearer 
kind” of push ; followed by the tripping run of the human 
female, which made even Wagnerites laugh. It would be 
unkind to dwell on the details of this performance were it 
not a typical specimen of the old conventions. Indeed, we 
should all be glad to forget it as quickly as we could if this 
lady were the sole survivor of the popular prima donna of 
the past. But sheis not. It is impossible that the Covent 
Garden management could have selected a specimen of an 
obsolete type for so important a part as that of Brinn- 
hilde. hile all prime donne were of like quality we sub- 
mitted—or kept away from the opera. But now that we 
have seen what can be done by Calvé and Ravogli, we 
feel it is intolerable to have to endure a performance of 
this kind. 

Inaccuracies of costume might be forgiven if they were 
improvements instead of defacements. But nothing be- 
comes a stout woman so perfectly as a sufficiently volumi- 
nous, simple drapery, without a train or under-petticoats. 

That terrible bunch of imaginary grapes, too, which 
everyone has held between the thumb and second finger 
when they began to learn dancing! The idea is all very 
well as practice for a novice whose elbows are glued to her 
sides; but why should we be asked to witness elementary 
gymnastics when we want to see the emotions of a Wa/- 
kuire when she greets the sunlight after twenty years of 
sleep? Even a good, honest stretch on her part would have 
been a relief. 

The day is past when we can put up with acting by rote. 
The man in the gallery demands an art that shall conceal 
art. When Duse, as Marguerite Gautier, ties up some 
flowers she is arranging, she moves her arms quite as 
gracefully as if she held the imaginary bunch of grapes. 
The audience does not think of the grace, but simply feels 
it must watch her most trivial action while she is on the 
stage; and that because none of her actions are meaning- 
less or really trivial. 

Until a faint approach to this perfection can be counted 
on at the opera an enormous proportion of lovers of music, 


Brema, Jessie King and Blinkhorn; Messrs. Edward Lloyd, 
Lloyd Chandos, Daniel Price, Watkin Mills and Plunket 
Greene. 





IRISH FOLK SONGS. 
The work that Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves has already 
done by writing lyrics to many exquisite though little 
known Irish airs is worthy of praise. Not only is his verse 
associated with the musicianship of Dr. Villiers Stanford in 
Songs of Old Ireland and Irish Songs and Ballads, but not 
so long ago he edited that admirable little compendium 
The Irish Song Book. Ina recently published volume no 
less than twenty-five new lyrics from the indefatigable pen 
of Mr. Graves (most of them based on quaint and touching 
Irish ballads of considerable antiquity) are arranged to 
appropriate airs (nearly all hitherto unpublished) by Dr. 
| Charles Wood, a clever young Irish composer whois rapidly 
coming to the front. The tunes have been drawn from 
various sources, including the Bunting, Surenne, Petrie, 
and Joyce collections; and it is interesting to note that 
fifteen out of the five and twenty have been contributed by 
Miss Honoria Galwey, an accomplished Irish lady who has 
ever been most enthusiastic in her efforts to preserve what- 
ever fleeting relics of native song have come under her 
notice during her long residence in the North of Ireland. 
There has always been extreme difficulty about adjusting 
modern piano accompaniments to folksongs (notably P 
Gaelic), seeing that keyboards are tuned in equal temper- 
ament, and the people’s music is sung in the scale of na- 
ture. Moore and Stevenson erred in that to cater to 
modern culture they occasionally changed the original 
airs. Dr. Stanford in his arrangements has, on the con- 
trary, ever striven to preserve Irish music as much as pos- 
sible in its pristine purity. His success in this department 
is the more remarkable as he treats the music of his country 
from the standpoint of the educated nineteenth century 
musician. We are not surprised to find that Dr. Wood 
works upon the same lines, and we rejoice to see that he 
does so with remarkable tact and accurate judgment. The 
fact is that both eminent musicians have accepted as a 
dogma that our modern diatonic scale is ‘‘the survival of 
the fittest,” and they feel bound to make it the standard to 
which all other scale systems must conform. The only 
question that arises is, allowing that utility now favors a 
tempered scale, how long will the fashion last? Just in- 
tonation, like truth, will triumph in the end; and already 
our fixed and somewhat artificial gamut is well-nigh 
worked out, and there is a cry for ‘fresh fields and pas- 








our immediate disposal, is highly commendable. 
F. V. ATWATER. 


Things in General. 
No. V. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., 817 Newhall Street. 
FEW more words about the Arion Society, 
then joyfully will I dismiss this topic for several 
months. Were this not the only American musical organ- 
ization here I should not consider its doings worth consid- 
ing. My hopes and the hopes of many musicians have 
been blighted. 

Mr. Wahl, ‘knowing of the opposition to his election to 
the presidency existing among the members of the Cecilian 
Choir, absolutely refused to accept the position, and the 
Arions elected in his place the only man they could induce 
to act in this capacity, a man of no special financiakstand- 
ing, no prestige, not a musician, nor prominent socially, 
with the one recommendation, that he is an old member of 
the club. Regarding the hoped for change of directors the 
prospects are very gloomy. 

Mr. Weld is bitterly opposed by the women of the society. 
One of these, a worshiper at the musical shrine of the 
present director, a sort of social light, with no occupation 
to keep her out of mischief, has a mania for getting up 
circulars, petitions, &c., and armed with these she visits 
members of the Cecilian Choir and induces them to sign 
about what she chooses. It was she who took the able- 
bodied circular around to make the present director’s elec- 
tion unanimous and to more completely oust Mr. Weld. 
Happily I know of a few good ladies who respectfully de- 
clined to have anything to do with her circular. The 
change in directors, inaugurated largely by her, was the 
commencement of the club's artistic and financial disaster. 
Now that the club has been run into debt and knowing that 
this cannot but reflect ugon the conductor, she has trotted 
around and raised the deficit by asking the ex-presidents 
for $50 apiece (I wonder if she had the cheek to ask this 
from Mr. Wahl) and by increasing the annual dues from $5 
to $10, which in itself will greatly deplete the ranks of the 
society, made up as it is of people who work hard for a 
living, teachers, clerks, &c., who could afford to pay $5 for 
a season’s pleasure and diversion, but not $10. 

Thus these people, who in many cases rely upon their 
connection with this society for their entire winter's pleas- 
ure, will be forced to keep out of it, or to join other organi- 
zations which, being un-American, are uncorgenial. I do 
not know whether I would better tell this or not, but at 
most it can only show a little more of the peculiar con- 
ditions which assail the career of our musicians. Mr. Weld 
served three years; during the first two years he conducted 
his life to suit himself—this would have escaped comment 
in any other than a provisional, gossiping town like this. 
But his work was wonderful, and there were no complaints 
about other matters. Then he was unmarried. When he 
became engaged, and began to lead the life of a pious 
monk—my, the iniquity of various things! At the end of 
the third year he became so holy that the worthy members 
considered him too bad for anything. Was it a question of 
eligibility? Who knows? 

If Mr. Weld were elected now, the society would have 
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has cost us; but of his election there is small hope. About 
the new president I recall one laughable incident which 
illustrates well the type of pompous man he is. Last 


winter, the members of the Chamber of Commerce arranged | 


some exercises, afterward repeated for charity, and this 
man was asked to sing a bass solo. He refused with great 
dignity, and said *‘ he was a member of the Arion Society.” 
The actors roasted him and said that, although bass, his 
was a high-toned voice. 

s-* + & 

Without doubt the worst element against which critics 
and musicians are forced to contend, is the musically in- 
clined old maid with money, a little social reputation and 
who manages to ‘‘ boss” societies and people. Snobbish, 


ill-bred and ignorant, she loves to feel and make others | 


feel the importance of her position, but Mon Dieu! you 
can’t do anything with her! In your societies you have all 
examples of this kind. One such stood back while some 
applicants for membership to a certain singing society 


were having their voices tried, and surveying the unfor- | 


tunates remarked, ‘‘ Not a society lady among them.” 
They heard the remark, and were of course indignant, but 
had their indignation for their pains. It would be inter- 
esting to ask, what was the occupation of this person's 
father that she inherited such manners and supersensi- 
tive, double-distilled spirits ? 

And to these our musicians have frequently to defer, as 
in this instance. We have an organization, social and 
musical, made up of the awful society amateur and some 
professional musicians who have had grit enough to get 
in. This organization is about entirely manipulated by 
two women, neither of them musicians, very intelligent or 
popular. Two well-known pianists desired to join this 
society for the benefits which might accrue from such a 
membership, and they were told that they would have to 
pass a musical examination before one of these women. 


| todo? 


These musicians found it convenient to dispense with the | 


services of this society, considering that this woman was 
hardly capable of ‘‘examining” them. Such an experi- 
ence must make a well trained musician feel very pleasant. 
It is enough to make an angel write sharply to see the mis- 
chief wrought in musical matters by such women as these, 
and apparently there is no remedy, no way to send them 
to their hennery. To think of a musical public, of people 
with nerves and sensibilities being inconvenienced, their 
pleasure spoiled by these mischief makers. Is there no 


remedy ? 
~*~ & & 


I noticed in last Sunday’s Sentine/ the program of the 
Milwaukee Trio Club for the season of 1896-7, or if it 
wasn't in the Sen/ine/, where was it? Now, this trio is 
popular, that is, many society people attend the concerts 
which are given at the Athenzum, yet I am told that the 
money they made last year was less than their expenses for 
strings and car fare. I am far more interested in a newly 
organized trio club, composed of Theodore Kelbe, violin; 
Hugo Bach, 'cello, and Max Winné, pianist. The personnel 
promises more satisfactory work, especially when one could 
search the country and not find a more uninteresting first 
violinist than the one in the Milwaukee Trio. I would not 
feei so disgusted with him if I saw the prospect of any im- 
proved mentality, but what with only an average technic, 
stiff bow, coarse, small tone and lack of concentration or 
interpretation, one cannot hope for much from him, even 
in twenty years. 

Then why does not the pianist of the Milwaukee Trio 
play concertos in public during the winter, or any of the 








big concert pieces? We would like to hear his interpreta- 
tion of some of the heavy Liszt, Beethoven, Thalberg, 
Rubinstein piano pieces. We should like to hear him play 
with orchestra. I donot mean private club concerts, but 
large public concerts. Then in the new trio we have as 
‘cellist Hugo Bach, who can make a big mark as a soloist 
upon this rich instrument; he has a fine, strong bow and 
big tone. In the Milwaukee Trio Ernest Beyer is the ‘cello 
player, and while he has good expression, large experience, 
he makes frequent slips in intonation. I like Beyer’s play- 
ing, but in spite of that I must acknowledge that he does 
miss notes. 

Mr. Beyer knows a vast amount of good music and he is 
a valuable man in orchestra, but as ‘cello player in a trio 


would vanquish if they did not melt easily away before his 
talent. He lacks repose. Altogether the new trio without 
much rehearsing is the superior of the old, and we hope 
that it will receive good attention from the public, for there 
| room for both. 
edly do better with a better violinist. 
se 2 


What is going to become of our musicians? The theatre 


now they make five or six mendo. Some orchestra men 
make only $15a month. It is impossible for them to make 
a living by playing one instrument; many of them play four 
Think of it, when it is so hard to play one instru- 
One 


or five. 
ment well, to be forced to learn three, four or five! 
‘cellist plays the ‘cello, viola, second violin, English horn. 
Another plays violin, flute, a brass instrument, &c. Do 
you not think Milwaukee supports her musicians bounti- 
fully ? Then, again, the saloon playing is doomed; people 
are tiring of it as they are tiring of the vaudeville perform- 
ances. With no theatre orchestras, our own orchestra in 
the dregs, no music in the saloons, what are our men going 


Chamber music doesn’t pay, as I said; besides there are 
not many musicians fit for the stage of a chamber music 
concert; the people wz// mot go to recitals and they do not 
have their children study music as a rule, save for a very 
short term, sothere is no hope for our musicians to live 
from the money brought in by pupils, for there are no 
pupils. It is a very discouraging, gloomy outlook, and all 
the fault of a besotted, thick headed public that demands 
nothing for its comfort, aside from beer and fine raiment. 
A musician told me that all this struggle that I am making 
is nerve force and effort thrown away, that nothing will 
help because the people do not care; they are shameless 
and thick headed. I know and fear that this is true, but 
we must, all of us, just keep at it, and one by one our 
musicians will perhaps be called to other cities; then when 
they are rescued by the cities endowed with all we lack we 
can cease our unpleasant, arduous work in their behalf. 

It is all a grievous mistake; Milwaukeeans, rich or poor, 
do not want music, art or literature. Carl Marr’s experience 
is enacted over and over again constantly by singers, 
artists, composers, musicians, writers, &c. And oh! you 
should see the calibre of people in power, on the papers, in 
public offices, as half successful musicians-—a veritable pre- 
mium upon the survival of the unfit. And it is sucha 
heavenly city, too, so beautiful, dainty, and to think of its 
miserable mental life, its worse than blunted sensibilities ! 


*# # # 


We are having a large convention of teachers here, and 
one sincerely hopes that much good will result from it, for 
our public schools are an enormous factor in a community. 
Were I to tell you about the management for the last year 
of our Milwaukee schools you would put me down asa regu- 
lar calamity howler. But we have new men in office now 
who seem to be very conscientious and capable. 

I have not attended any of the meetings, being prevented 
by the hot weather and a general indisposition; but I have 
noticed that the proper appreciation is being accorded to 
the fine arts as necessary ingredients in a public school cu- 
riculum. People are beginning to understand that we have 
been deluged from the cradle to the grave for generations 
with the things always practical, and it has been seen that 
this has not produced ideal men and women, so, to the 
relief of those who have felt the lack of a certain fineness 
in the rank and file of public school graduates, more atten- 
tion will be given to music, poetry and art. But, do you 
know, the standard of these new exponents of the fine arts 
is very primeval, so to speak; they appear very limited, 
crude and clumsy in what they say. to those who learned all 
they bring forward when they were very young children. 
It seems odd the things you and I would take for granted 
are here gravely discussed and pondered over, as though 
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The Milwaukee Trio Club would undoubt- | 


orchestras used to be composed of twenty or thirty men; | 
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to work hard to make up to us and to him what the folly | Hugo Bach is his superior. Bach is chock full of natural and such a deluge of the practical, that the prospect of a 
ability; this carries him over many difficulties he never | 


change isa relief. It means much to teachers and pupils, 
this awakening to the fact that instruction in practical mat- 
ters alone does not make a beautiful or well-informed man 
or woman. Sometimes I think we are selfish, who have so 
much light, motion, color, song, poetry, art and ideality in 
our lives, while others have none, but then if they desired 


it, wouldn't they seek it. 


*s*# ne # 


Jacob Keuter has composed a very beautiful quartet 
for first and second violins, flute and violoncello, called the 
| Angel's Song. It is mystical, pure, dreamy, with a far- 
away, clear, melodic sweetness, very satisfying. The 
orchestration is excellent; the most delicate coloring pre- 
vails throughout. The theme is worked out to a satis- 
factory finish, and it is a complete, well balanced little 
gem, if one can judge so sweepingly from a single hearing. 
Mr. Keuter is an excellent violin teacher, especially for 
technic and tone. It would do some of our violinists, 
like the one in the Milwaukee Trio Club, and others like 
him, good to take a course of study with Keuter. Lots of 
these fellows have been abroad, and seem to expect that 
that fact is a complete excuse for all shortcomings, as 
though European study could put brains into an empty 
head or talent into a talentless soul. 

*en a2 


Speaking of the lack of prosperity among our musicians 
reminds me of a nice, learned, well-fed minister who arose 
in his elegant pulpit and delivered an eloquent sermon upon 
the subject of living within one’s means, and he made the 
statement that poverty was only comparative. Alas! His 
Leader found enough actual, positive poverty when He was 
upon earth, and ever facing the problem of how to live upon 
no means at all. Ah, well! if one follows the topic along 
down to the miseries of mankind, our hearts will but have 
one more pain in them, and we all feel that, ‘ It is enough,” 
as it is. 

Physical suffering, mental suffering, but worse than all 
pain is the pain of the bruised spirit. If we would only 
learn to love the fruits of the light, charity, truth, how 
much agony we would lift, not only from our own shoulders, 


but from the shoulders of those suffering with us. We 
seem so unreasonable, too, in our hard-heartedness. The 
only real joy in life comes from gentle goodness. All is 


restlessness, dissatisfying, vain, save the little simple things 
we all of us pass lightly by. The first question is, * Who 
are we that we should judge our brethren?” That answered 
and understood, the way is paved for charity; after charity 
come the other graces. Yet, we, like ravening beasts, seem 
best delighted when doing an injury to someone weaker 
than ourselves. Why? Heaven knows all of us who have 
had but a small taste of life have misery enough now with- 
out adding the prick of a conscience sting to the burden 
Our burdens are partially lifted when we assist others, but 
how few of us have the load lightened this way; they have 
been few, and martyrs. 

Then when we see all the unloveliness in so many peo- 
ple, and the suffering this unloveliness brings to others, we 
cannot but think human existence to be but a very pitiable 
thing; but then comes the awful certainty that this body, 
painful and often gross, this term of life, short at the length- 
iest, gives us ample opportunity to imperil and forever lose 
the priceless soul we love in ourselves and others; then life 
seems to be such a horrible, inflexible, stern, unwavering 
power that it crushes and enfeebles us just to think upon a 
few of its dire possibilities, and when one does that one 
knows that nothing pays, absolutely nothing, save the 
rigid, humble, docile pursuit of things not of this world. 
Think weil of this, you musicians, who through jealous 
rage are ready to fly at each other’s throats, 

The churches teach what I have written: the people go 
to their priests and hear these things, and after hearing 
them they seem butto geta fresh grip on their meanest 
proclivities, and to go out of the church a little harder than 
they wentin. It is inexplicable—wearying. We join the 





they admitted of anargument. They have taken firm hold | 
on the right end, and if they do seem rather childish in their 
views now, in the near future the efforts of these teachers | 
along the line of the fine arts will bear beautiful fruit in the 
little children taught by them. 

We have had such a total lack of the beautiful in our lives, 
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DVICES from our London office state that a syn- 
dicate cf British capitalists has been proposed 
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the épetnieigi cities of Europe at the same price as 
he gets in America, is forced to take a few engage- 


with the object of purchasing the Steinway business | ments in Russia at $500 a night and sixteen perforin- 


being put at a million and a quarter pounds, or in 
round figures, $6,000,000. Similar efforts have been 
made from time totime during the past ten or fifteen 
years, but have never reached a favorable consum- 
mation. 

Inquiry at the office of Steinway & Sons, New 
York, elicits the information that while they are ac- 
quainted with the fact that such negotiations are in 
progress they have as yet no definite news of their 
successful conclusion. 

Mr. Charles H. Steinway, president of Steinway & 
Sons, is at present in Europe attending to the in- 
terests of Steinway & Sons abroad. 

Such a transaction would mean merely the pur- 
chase of certain shares of stock in the Steinway & 
Sons corporation, and would not effect any changes 
in the conduct of the business nor any change in the 
present officers, 

The resident members of the corporation are ap- 
parently apathetic about the matter, feeling as they 
do that the enormous financial success of the plant 
as now conducted yields them results that are fully 
satisfactory. 

HE Sun of August 11 says: ‘‘ The golden days of 
high priced engagements here (in this country) 
have passed.” Yes, but why not credit this paper as 
the avant courier of the new dispensation? It was this 
paper that first brought to the attention of the 
American public the vicious fact that we were the 
victims of a great foreign swindle, which, while it 
netted to the itinerant foreign artist large sums of 
money far beyond his European income, also opened 
the door to innumerable corrupt by-plays, such as 
fraudulent commissions, steals, overcharges and 
bribery, as well as venality inthe press. This paper 
is the medium that has destroyed the infamous 
foreign fraud system, and anyone hereafter attempt- 
ing to reintroduce it will be doomed even before the 
attempt. 


PARSIFAL IN NEW YORK. 
E do not credit the story published in last Mon- 
day’s Sun that Parsifal will be given here in 
operatic form during the season of 1898. Mr. Grau 
is supposed to be in Bayreuth this week negotiating 
with Frau Wagner, and Jean Reszké has announced 
his intention of singing the work in this city if the 
deal goes through. All this sounds very pretty and 
plausible, but if Mr. Grau wished to give Parsifal 
he would do it without the consent of the Wagners. 
This impresario of a dozen failures has no more 
notion of art, no more artistic conscience than a 
gripman onacable car. It gives us the shivers to 
think of the mess that would be made of Wagner's 
beautiful poem by the inartistic crew who handle 
affairs at the Metropolitan Opera House. Just 
imagine Mr. Parry and his scenic miscarriages in 
such a difficult mise-en-scéne as Parsifal! 

Besides we do not believe that Frau Cosima would 
consent to kill the goose that lays the golden egg for 
her Bayreuth nest. It is admitted that Parsifal is 
the one strong drawing card of the Richard Wagner 
Theatre, and as 1913 is the year when the artistic 
statute of limitations expires, there is little likelihood 
that New York will hear Parsifal before that time. 
Mr. Seidl, rest assured, would not go counter to 
Cosima’s wishes in this respect, and who would con- 
duct the work here if Seidl did not? Perhaps 
Theodore Thomas or Jerome Hopkins. Either one 
of these gentlemen has the necessary ‘‘ nerve.” 

Supposing, however, a botched version of Parsi- 
fal were given here, would it not be a mere solo 
performance for the further exploitation of the per- 
sonality of Jean Reszké? And what a muddle it 
would be with Van Dyk in the background hungrily 
regarding the Polish tenor, and hating him for dar- 
ing to filch his favorite part, for the Belgian won 
his greatest success in the role. If Van Dyk comes 
here he comes as an employé of Jean Reszké, who 
magnanimously asked for him, knowing full well 
that the other has seen his best vocal days, in fact 
is a shouter of the most approved Teutonic sort. 

Ah, these Polish artists, could they not give 
points to Machiavelli? 

Jean, after valiantly declaring that he sings in all 





lin New York, London and Hamburg, the amount | ances in London at twice the price, whereas here he 


| got $200,000 for the season, and next winter in Ger- 
many he will take what he can get, and that will not 
be much, tor the honorarium of operatic artists in the 
German fatherland is never excessively in advance 
of their merits. 

How much wiser it would have been for Reszké to 
have smilingly admitted the truth and have said: 
‘Yes, the Americans pay me the best, appreciate 
me the most; therefore I like the Americans.” But, 
no, the spirit of belittling us was too strong in the 
cunning, narrow brain of this half-breed Pole, and 
so he lied, and his lie found him out. 


THEODORE THOMAS. 


Tae to the intelligence and moral courage of 

the Chicago correspondent of this paper, the 
musical people of tue United States are kept in- 
formed of the latest methods among the many 
previous of a similar natu-e pursued by Mr. Theo- 
dore Thomas for the purpose of perpetuating in 
Chicago a system which failed under his auspices in 
Cincinnati and here in New York. The generous 
Chicago sybarites were the most apt of all the men 
of America to fall into this speculative trap, from 
which New York escaped just in time, although it 
did not take advantage of its good luck. 

Theodore Thomas has always lived in America by 
a process of appeal based upon wounded vanity: 
‘* Lack of appreciation,” ‘‘ absence of co-operation in 
a noble work,” ‘‘want of recognition of personal 
sacrifices,’’ ‘‘defective artistic temperament,” &c. 
This kind of slogan has been hurled at us for over 
a quarter of a century by Theodore Thomas, and as 
aresult that individual, as expressed in his fare- 
well phillipic jin this city, and as frequently re- 
peated indirectly through his favorite channels of 
exploitation, has naturally come to the conclusion that 
America has ill-treated him and that he should be 
the representative soured soul of the continent. 

The fact is that millions of other people's dollars 
have been lost in his ventures. Of all men that ever 
came to America, including Richard Croker, Claus 
Spreckels, Robert Fitzsimmons, Henry Villard, An- 
drew Carnegie, not one has met with such generous 
response to any appeal made by talent or genius as 
that enjoyed by Thomas, although all these men, 
representing the most diversified careers, made pro- 
nounced successes, whereas Thomas stands, with 
hat in hand, just where he always stood. The 
trouble with Thomas is the absence of rudimentary 
intelligence, and included in that is the lack of 
ability to assimilate the American nature, although 
it does not always so follow, for neither Croker nor 
Fitzsimmons are more intelligent men than Thomas. 
But there may be another reason besides, and an 
extract from a letter addressed to our Chicago cor- 
respondent may explain this: 

MACATAWA PARK, Wis., August 3, 1897. 

1 was very glad to see that at last someone has had the courage— 
the temerity I should say—to express in print what everyone knew 
these many years, viz., that Theo. Thomas looked upon the entire 
American composition scheme with contempt and disdain. 

Because of the undeniable merits of Theodore Thomas everyone 
seemed to be afraid to express himself openly in this regard. I can 
go astep further and say that as long as the posts of conductors of 
our foremost institutions are filled with Europeans (not Europeans 
so much by birth as by sentiment), so long American composers will 
be obliged to write posthumous works. 

Frederic W. Root’s title of his American Music History, “The 
story of German and Italian music performed in America under 
the direction of foreigners,”” is as sad as itis pithy. When will the 
change be brought about, and by whom? 


After the movement to recognize American com- 
posers had reached such momentum that no con- 
ductor could afford to ignore it, Theodore Thomas 
patronizingly, but sparingly, programed some Ameri- 
can compositions here and there, but, as was stated in 
these columns before, ‘‘he looked upon the entire 
American composition scheme with contempt and 
disdain,” just as he does to-day, and from his point of 
view he may be right. America apparently does 
not appreciate him ; how can America produce good 
music ? 4 

As an offset, this paper can state with deliberation 
that it is an imposition upon the people of Chicago 
to affect that the orchestra Thomas has constituted 
there is first class or even second class in material 
or structure, and that Mr. Thomas cannot secure the 
esteem or recognition of the mouthpiece of the 
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American musical world by pretending that because 
he conducts that aggregation it necessarily signifies 
that it is first class. Those days are over. 

There is a higher criticism in the land, and we have 
a standard of orchestral construction in the United 
States as great as any in Europe, which proves that 


America does appreciate and that there is no ab- | 


sence of co-operation, and that we are not suffering 
from a lack of artistic temperament, as Mr. Thomas 
always claimed. Before Mr. Thomas can make any 
claims of artistic orchestral structure with his ag- 
gregation of cheap, foreign labor, he must first do 
such work as the Boston Symphony orchestra fur- 
nishes. This cannot be done with low-grade musi- 
cians, at $14 to $18 a week salary. The facts are 
dead against Mr. Thomas’ latest Chicago scheme. 

By the way, has any Chicago musical person ever 
seen Mr. Theodore Thomas at an operatic or musical 
performance in Chicago? He was never seen here 
atany? We doubt if he has ever heard the Boston 
Symphony orchestra. Where then -has he heard 
artistic symphony work? Are we really on the eve 
of exposing another foreign humbug that has been 
imposing on American good nature for several 
generations ? 


THE LATE CROUCH. 

& was one year yesterday that Frederic W. N. 

Crouch, a writer of a trashy popular song called 
Kathleen Mavourneen, died at Baltimore. The song 
became popular through the ignorance of the daily 
press, which is always sentimentally affected by any 
kind of poor text that appeals to the simplest and 
most ordinary taste. Through this text this song 
became popular. Some generous hearted Baltimore 
people contributed a fund of ($600) six hundred 
dollars (there must be many such in Baltimore) for 
the support of the widow and her children, but it 
seems that they cannot live on ($30) thirty dollars a 
year even in Baltimore, although the rent of the house 
is only ($20) twenty dollars a month, with a north- 
ern exposure thrown in. The fund is about to vanish. 
The Baltimore newspapers that have been printing 
so much nonsense about Kathleen for a half century 
or thereabout should see toit that the memory of 
the author be kept green. 


DAMROSCH’S KLONDIKE. 
HILADELPHIA is the new musical Klondike for 
Walter Damrosch. On breezy Broad street he 
can walk the observed of all observers, the glass of 
musical fashion, and the envy of all the prominent 
teachers of clarinet in the burgh of Brotherly Love; 
while on Chestnut street the petty girls will divert 
their glances from the beefy yet intellectual features 
of Richard Harding Davis to gaze admiringly upon 
‘*young Mr. Damrosch.”” Young Mr. Damrosch has 
cut a big swath in the musical harvests of New 
York for the past ten years, but now, at last, we are 
happy to say that he belongs to Philadelphia; and 
may she treasure him well, for he will cost her a lot 
before she is through with him, and he should be 
considered a very precious charge. 

Since 1885 young Mr. Damrosch has cost his 
backers an amount of money that must range peril- 
ously near seven figures, perhaps more; we need not 
go into detail. For over ten seasons young Mr. 
Damrosch had his finger in a variety of musical pies, 
much to the detriment of the aforesaid pies. One 
pie was the German opera, another pie was the Ora- 
torio Society, another pie was the Symphony Society ; 
there were other pies, too, in a prospective but half- 
baked condition when the head baker grew tired of 
seeing all his good flour turning to poor musical 
paste and then the bottom fell out of the kitchen at 
Carnegie Hall. 

Not to ride our simile to death, young Mr. Dam- 
rosch has recklessly squandered the chances he had 
in this city—chances that in the hands of a more 
capable man would have made him and his a musical 
stronghold. But what do we find in reviewing young 
Mr. Damrosch’s career ? 

Nothing but incapacity, incapacity, and again in- 
capacity. 

To put it quite plainly, he was not strong enough 
to conduct a musical organization of the pretensions 
of the Symphony Society, and so the entire history 
of that society is the history of futility, of ill-spent 
money, of ill-spent time, ill-spent effort and of 


. 
mediocre musical performances. Its strength as a 
| 


musical society is proved by its instant collapse 
when its prime backer withdrew his patronage. The 
Symphony Society, therefore, never really existed. 
| Carnegie Hall was originally an ideal music hall, but 
| commercial sin proved too strong for the first mapped 
out scheme, commercialism and Walter Damrosch, 
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one thing: ‘‘Get along with your Germans and Ger- 
manism!” 

Of course there will be no performances in 1898; 
that is, until 1898. , Every year the little old game is 


| played and heavy losses spoken of by the sorrowing 


| and so to-day there is a hideous clangor of steam and | 
|a mighty hammering on Fifty-seventh street, and | 


Where, oh where, is the Symphony Society and its | 


| 
| music hall, but is nowa huge apartment house! 
| 


vaunted list of millionaire patrons, its sleepy Friday 
afternoons, where fat old ladies with excess hips, 
listened to Walter walking through a Beethoven 
score with the nonchalance of them that rush in where 
| angels fear totread? Where, oh where, is the Ora- 
torio Society, which was an aggregation of the purest 
and plainest women in the wide, wide world? Per- 
haps Asbury Park in summer, The Messiah at Christ- 
mas and Cooper Union in the spring with Frank 
Damrosch and his proletarian classes, will be its 
ultimate fate. 

Yes, take it all in all, young Mr. Damrosch has 
made history during his ten years’ sojourn in this 
city, and history that has costa pretty penny. How- 
ever, Philadelphia has the popular young conductor 
in her somnolent clutches, and—but we are tired, so 
read the first paragraph of this editorial apropos of 
nothing. 





BAYREUTH, 1897. 
AST summer we took occasion to state that we 
believed Bayreuth was rapidly becoming a mere 
speculation for the Wagner heirs, and the cry was 
caught up and repeated far and wide. Weingartner 
pub ished since his denunciatory pamphlet, and there 
has been no end of talk, usually of a recriminatory 
sort. This season there is absolutely no reason for 
disbelieving the mercenary motives of the Wagner 
family. The enormous sum of $130,000 has been 
taken during the season which closes to-morrow 
ev ning with the one hundredth performance of Par- 
sifal; and this sum, as Siegfried Wagner bitterly re- 
marks, has been contributed by outsiders. Seidl 
further confirms this by saying that the number of 
familiar faces in the audience recalled to him the au- 
ditorium of the Metropolitan Opera House. Here 
are Siegfried’s unpatriotic words, as reported in last 
Sunday’s Sun: 


The Freach have always been our most zealous adherents. Now, 


as always. the principal supporters of Bayreuth are French, Ameri- 
cans and Iiritish. Moreover, the English sharne in every way the 
Germans who are supine, while the German press is antagonistic 
But it can continue to be so, for the more it abuses us the greater 
our success. 

You can also see now what a miserable state German music and 
German musicians are in. What are our national high schools of 
music doing for usand our cause and what have they done? Noth- 
ing. If they ever occupied themselves with the works of my father 
they did it, not out of conviction, but because they had to, for they 
would have disgraced themselves if they had stuck to their crazi- 
ness or spitefulness. 

Get along with your Germans and Germanism! If it depended 
on them the existence of our Festspiel would long since have been 
endangered. 

This, considering that Germany has always been 
considered the stronghold of Wagnerism, reveals an 
extraordinary condition of affairs. The Berlin press 
has of late been antagonistic to Bayreuth because 
the older Wagnerians knew that the Festspiel Haus 
has been turned into a machine for coining money, 
that Frau Cosima, unmindful of the lofty ideals of 
her husband, is displaying a spirit of petty economy, 
that she sweats every dollar—so to speak—that 
passes through her thrifty fingers. The artists em- 
ployed are second and third rate and all is for 
revenue where formerly ruled a noble love of art. 

Why is Siegfried Wagner complaining? One hun- 
dred and thirty thousand. dollars is a big sum fora 
few weeks’ work this summer. Why should he prate 
of the ‘‘cause” when he pockets the ducats of the 
foreigner ? Of course it is the unwily foreigner that 
foots the bill, and usually the American. We have 
had far superior performances of Wagner in this city 
and under Seidl’s baton, but of course the craze for 
the trip across the waters and the fancied superiority 
there of everything musical sends shoals of pilgrims 
scurrying each summer to Bayreuth to listen to the 
divine message expounded—of course at a good fat 
sum per pilgrim—by mediocre singers. Of course 
Seid] made a sensation. Why shouldn't he? He was 
a great conductor of Wagner before he went to Bay- 
reuth. Yes, we agree with young Mr. Wagner in 





men busily build on the roof of what was once a | 


heirs of Richard but they won't lose a trick in the 
game, so you may expect another Bayreuth in 1898 
just the same. 


SEIDL KNEW THEM. 

W* have before expressed surprise that the mu- 

sic critics of the Saturday Review and of the 
London Musical News should have written such rot 
about Mancinelli's superior direction of Tristan and 
Isolde. Mancinelli can no more be compared to 
Seidl than Walter Damrosch to Mancinelli. How- 
ever, a glance at the London letter published in this 


| issue may throw some light on the state of affairs in 





the orchestral affairs there—a condition somewhat 
analogous to our own. When Seidl came to investi- 
gate the musical status of the band at Cov nt Garden 
he was surprised to find many members of it, old 
and trusty members, who absolutely could not play 
the correct notes of a Wagner partition. Want of 
ability, actual carelessness, fostered by the sloppy 
conducting of ignorant charlatans, had brought about 
this awkward predicament; for it must have been 
very awkward and annoying for a new man to go in 
and weed out the rank and musty old musical gar- 
den. But Seidl had his way, and even then his 
orchestra was far from first rate. London, too, has 
its Pirilharmonic Orchestra; London, too, suffers 
from the inroads of the foreigner, and ‘‘ made in 
Germany” seems to be the only legend that one 
finds affixed to the personnel of so-called British 
orchestras. 

God knows we suffer enough from the same trou- 
ble! Our Philharmonic Orchestra is largely com- 
posed of mummies and dummies—~. ¢., men who are 
not alive but only pretending life, and men who 
play noiseless and supine on their finger- 
boards. Now, if Mr. Seidl could pursue the same 
tactics here and demand the expulsion of all dead 
material in the Philharmonic band he would find 
half his forces foul, but not the better half. Unfor- 
tunately, any organization that is allowed to elect its 


scales 


own conductor is an organization that steers toward 
degeneration, and this is one of the causes of the de- 
cay of the Philharmonic Society. In London it isthe 
same story. Mackenzie conductsthe Philharmonic; 
he is a mediocre conductor and his band of indiffer- 
ent foreign material. What chance has an English- 
man or an American to develop as an orchestral 
player if he is never allowed to participate in the 
music making of his own country ? 

Mr. Seidl found the Covent Garden orchestra in a 
wretched condition, and seldom 
heard such slovenly playing as that of the first per- 
formance of Tristan and Isolde of June, 1896. Yet 
several critics presumed to criticize Mr. Seidl’s ‘lack 
of passion,” the mark! and with a rotten 
orchestra staring them in the face. 

Perhaps these gentlemen changed their tune after 
listening to the American conductor at Bayreuth, 
and after the fiasco destime of Mottl’s conducting of 
Parsifal! 

Still, there is no limit to the density of British 
music criticism, and we doubt not that Mancinelli 
and Mottl are still preferred to Seidl by some in 
dear old London, don’t you know! 


indeed we have 


Save 


T Keith's vaudeville theatres in Boston and New 

York members of the Boston Symphony Or- 

chestra are playing, and are announced as the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. 

This kind of business naturally puts an end to the 
desire of the better class of people of New York to 
attend the concerts of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, and if it is based on any pecuniary arrange- 
ments between Mr. Keith, who is able to pay, and 
the manager of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, who 
seems to be busy attending to the fortunes of Melba, 
that arrangement should be nullified at once, for it 
is not in consonance with the dignity of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

What has Mr. Paur to say tothis? It 
monize with his artistic nature to have his men play- 


cannot har- 


ing in vaudeville shows, besides cheapening the name 
of his great organization. 



























18 THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
| s 
yt | sist on bowling all over the keyboard before he lets | tuba; treat all the characters in the same manner it 
| go the key. and take them to the woods, to the seashore, or place i 
NW 5 | Chopin is liberally paraphrased, and the version of them in a medieval village. The woodland scene, oles 
) FU} | the E minor valse is fit for concert performance, so | with its possibilities of waving trees, rippling brooks F da 
sy \s | brilliant and effective is it. There are examples and coaxing chortles from the wood wind instru- 
y from Beethoven, Henselt—he has mocked his own ments, is preferred by the best landscape painters in 
7 i Bird Study—Hummel, Mendelssohn, Weber, Cramer, | music. : 
| Liszt, Raff, Schumann and Moscheles. Yet I coyly Proceed to boil the cauldron. Stir it around with no’ 
| recommend these studies. They are apt to hoist the the baton, whip up the violins to a stiff froth, start say 
| pianist with his own petard. | the thunder machine and bang the tympani enthusi- of | 
a" | astically. Now drip in a few harp tones, gently at Mo 
stn dl ae wueiiee oo Menai jelabal tai Alea first, and then let a torrent of arpeggi, rapidly exe- pir 
= —= | andre Dreyschock: Henselt used to come every wraseagee enn — er atte onere dean tape — sie 
Wirn Pire anp FLure. | summer to Dresden, where some of his wife’s rela- orto eee of eee as 4 pete or = 
rith pi sti ? suddenly to in é Stic s riolon- 
pepe parmesan meg | tives lived. One day Dreyschock, going to call upon salt: faphes ti dthdaed vere nelle ode oo 
And wonder hushed the warbling bird, him, heard him playing in a very animated way. f 4 allow th id ill Ciadhntidiiee Ab 
And closelier drew the calm eyed herd— He seated himself upon the stairs and waited a long | mbps we sh mati Es once gp a pape tg : 
The rolling river slowlier ran. | time for the playing to be through. He said that in | When anything approaching a melody rises to the we 
Ab! wets, Gt argued, 6 Eats epee. fullness, sweetness of tone, and in beauty of phrasing | se PP Orr Geen a oe aly! eine pe 
Some air of Arcady could fan : ; . 4. | put into the pot loses the little character it originally doe 
This age of ours too seldom stirred it surpassed anything that he had ever heard in his | a ‘lai b ET Ie - bs 
With pipe and flute! | life, and he was particularly struck with the beauty | nang appt” poet. agcenmpeesien Rete ity 
: ; : tion in a grand bravura flourish, and hand it to the kill 
But now for gold we plot and plan; |of the ideas. At length, the playing ceasing, he dwitlos to téithe ki 
And from Beersheba unto Dan, | knocked, and was warmly welcomed. Full of | , * . 
= oe genie dhe penetrate cep curiosity, he asked Henselt what he had been play- , one RN 2 eee: 
Not so it fared when time began, ing ashe came in. Whereupon he answered that it A musical member of a music house in Chicago, J 
With pipe and flute? was merely a new idea that occurred to him. He | W20 makes trips quite frequently to Kansas City, . 
Austin Dossow | waded that whenever he had a new idea he was so| finds music everywhere that there are musicians, —_ 
HE Examiner recently teprinted this charming delighted that he could not rest until he had turned | S@ys the Chicago Kecord. ae 
rondel of Dobson. I first read it in the early | i, ver in every possible aspect—which was what he| ‘‘! never saw the man and I don't know his name. wh 
seventies, when I was fascinated by the experiments | _,. doing in this case. Then Dreyschock asked but the engineer of the night flyer on the Burlington _ 
of a notable group of young Englishmen with exotic him to play it for him. Whereupon seating himself between Galesburg and Quincy is a musician,” he the 
forms of verse. Robert Bridges made the best Trio- at the piano, he played it again—but with what a | S4YS: confidently. 7 
let of the day, and Mr. Dobson was unusually happy difference! Such was his nervousness and constraint ‘*How do I know? By the way he handles the hac 
with the rondel, while Mr. Goss gave us a superb in the presence of a listener that the playing was | locomotive whistle. Every blast that he sounds is he 
Ballade Royal, with a double refrain. Some day, entirely different from that which he had done while | #5 well rounded as a note from a pipe organ. It - 
some short, cool day, when I have the time, I shall unconscious of a hearer. Not only was the phrasing begins at low pitch, swells steadily to a crescendo Jur 
tell you a little story about the attempt to make a less finished and the conception less intense, but the and diminishes in a beautifully rounded note. dik 
nest in the English language for these graceful, tiny very tone itself had lost its round, full and satisfying ‘‘At crossings, for instance, two blasts of the -_ 
French and Italian strangers, the Sonnet, the Trio- quality. This was the effect of constriction due to whistle are sounded, corresponding to two dotted ws 
let, Rondel, Rondeau, Ballade, Pantoum, Villanelle} oe vousness.” half notes, each followed by quarter rests, and then he 
and Chant Royal. Pa two-sixteenth notes, staccato, with a sixteenth rest the 
** “ ’ between. bin 
Still more studies. Alexander Lambert, who has She—Why does that pa sound first loud and ‘‘In traveling over this line and awakening in the wh 
more technical tricks up his sleeve than you may thon sot} when Biss Wilson plays a? , night I can always tell on what stretch of road we the 
imagine, told me of some studies by Henselt called He—Well, you see, she is learning to ride a bicy- are running by this musical whistle. Not only are ad 
Master Studies for Piano. The are really studies for cle, and uses both pedals from force of habit. the notes modulated and rounded, but they are 
virtuost, and should be severely let alone by any but #** beautifully timed, and the two short blasts at the I 
finished pianists. I remember Carlyle Petersilyea Esther Singleton wrote the following clever recipe crossings are sounded as if from skilled fingers at a Ric 
making a sort of technical variante on Chopin's study | for a modern musical composition: Take a good | Piano. " 
in sixths in op. 25. Henselt goes upon the principle | .j2¢q orchestral cauldron and throw into it—first ‘‘Unconsciously the trained musician and lover of Qr 
that pianists grow weary of playing a piece in the | with extreme caution and afterward as hastily as rhythm betrays himself to his fellows who are ob- T! 
same manner; that the fingers become indolent from you like—the usual complement of instruments with serving. The musician, driving tacks in a bedroom * 
the fatal facility which follows upon many perform- | the addition of a generous bass-tuba, a harp and a | ©4Tpet, may discover himself to his next neighbor Se 
ances of a composition. So he takes up the familiar | thunder machine, Arrange them in groups or simply by the blows of his hammer. The negro who x 
difficulty and views from another rhythmical point | ..micircles around the conductor. When this is | 4%Sts your clothes in a barber shop has carried out on 
of view. He distorts, perverts, alters, and almost accomplished, proceed with the score. his passion for music in the manipulations of his Pi 
roots up from the harmonic and rhythmic soil the Procure at your musical grocer’s a bunch of thin whisk broom, which may almost beat a tune out of ~¢ 
figuration, and believes that with a new aspect fresh phrases, or themes. not made of more than four | Your coat sleeve. This, of course, is the conscious Sy 
difficulty, you will return refreshed in finger and} notes three are better—and if you can find a good musician, but it is still indicative of the many ways vi 
mentally invigorated to the normal version. And|anq durable monotone, buy it immediately and in which the musician may make himself known to aa 
the great pianist and pedagogue has accomplished | transfer it to your music paper. Select from your his fellow craftsmen in the everyday noisemaking of Or 
his task with a vengeance. bunch of themes, one and give it to the violins; let | life- ‘ ~ 
There are 167 examples; some make you shudder, | them draw it out to the thinness of gold wire a" * By 
some cause a smile, all command respect for the | ang then to the thinness of gossamer. Entice the Someone sent me this clipping, with the query, Sy 
agility of the paraphrase, the downright cleverness | jictener into its hopeless net of intricate woven | ‘*Who is Clementi and how does he come to be Ce 
of the changes. Yhen you have thoroughly mas- rhythms. Distribute meanwhile the other phrases buried in Westminster Abbey ?” 
tered the Phillipp Daily Studies—which will be never decorously, taking care to introduce them at inter- Tue GRAvE oF CLEMENTI. I 
as ynenaeie ardour aiming tae Waite panes vals and in different rhythms. Take the first phrase, “Sin~In the south wall ofthe beawtifl old cloister of Westminster my 
or theme, and change it into a triplet, give it to the | Abbey there isa simple gravestone lying flat on the ground, bearing 
curious and repulsive pastures, for can you imagine woodwind; let them hand it over to the horns, which | the following memorable inscription : son 
anything more horrible than a pianist assailed in the | y 1; proclaim it heroically. Add nothing to the Musia eset, a f 
full glare of a public performance by a Henselt ver-| original phrase except the monotone, which the eientiins oh toes Pomataree Le 
sion and unable to resist the temptation ? tympani may thump for ninety-five consecutive his fame as a musician pre 
It is worthy of a cruel, short story. How the/ minutes. Treat the other phrases, or themes, in the SRT cork ~ racer ud Hives the 
critics would fulminate if they were there, or awake! | ...¢ manner. Now it is about time to put in a procured him the honor Fre 
Well, well, I recommend the subject for treatment in climax. Throw it in with the utmost violence, add- | of a public interment Ital 
the burnished English style of the only Philip Hale. ing a dash of recklessness if possible. Bring in your | Bi hee: pan duc 
«*s | soprano, Let her declaim a few sorrowful notes Died at Evesham 1832.” T 
Some of the perversions are worthy of the consid- redolent of fatalism, and make the orchestra ac-| This qyren peo ronepaceted be wpe sinvent mnand ny every true whi 
eration of a musical Krafft-Ebbing. There is the | company her with her own musical portrait done | eee ae ne ecome so worn and dilapidated that it is with the 
G flat study of Chopin, The Butterfly, which Mr. | with a realistic touch, so that anyone who is not | difficulty that one can decipher the inscription which 1 have just of 
Floersheim’s cunning ear declares to be in F sharp, in | previously acquainted with the score will exclaim: | ated. A complete rencvation of this plain slab covering the r Le 
: oe : ;. P P ‘ ¢ , | mains of the immortal Muzia Clementi is therefore urgently 
which opinion he is backed by no less an authority | ‘‘ What a fine portrait of Hildegarde von Ophicleide!” | ,..eaea, and I trust that the restoration may be taken in hand by the 
than Von Biilow. Henselt has lots of fun with the | This is very simple. For example: Westminster Abbey authorities without further delay. 
piece, and his humor peeps out at the close, forin-| Blue eyes, color and expression produced on the ae Om SEAN ATTEN 
stead of the epigrammatic ending—alas! so seldom | violins; full red, pre-Raphaelite lips, pomegranate * * 
adhered to by foolish pianists—he makes an elabo- | tones on ‘cello; white neck and arms, described by I am sure I don’t know. Who is Maggie Cline ? 
rate run and delays the end, a delicate and satiric | the oboes, bassoons and English horns; magnificent | Who wrote the Shakespeare plays, and what has be- 
commentary on the ambitious pounder who will in- | Teutonic figure, indicated by the trombone and |come of the man who struck Billy Patterson for a 
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Read Grove’s Dictionary, or hunt up a 
story about Tausig, perhaps the name of Clementi 
may occur, but in the name of the Dog Star Sirius 
don’t bother me again! 


small loan ? 


. 
* . 


The growth of Christianity among the Japanese is 
not without opposition. The Vorodzu Choho, Tokio, 
says: ‘‘In the long history of Christendom we know 
of not a single case of a country saved by it. With 
Montezuma’s Mexico and the Inca’s Peruvian em- 
pire the course of Christendom was absorption, de- 
struction, annihilation. It has killed India—politi- 
cally, at least. It has killed Burmah and Annam. 
It has killed Hawaii, after keeping it alive some forty 
years. It has killed Madagascar, and it will yet kill 
Abyssinia, Egypt and Morocco. What security have 
we that Christendom will not kill China, Corea, and 
even Japan, if the opportunity offers? Christendom 
does its destructive work, not only by guns and 
bayonets, but by means much more formidable. It 
kills non-Christian countries by its rums and whis- 
kies and by its foul diseases.” 


* 
x * 


John Kavanagh, the fiddler of the Klondike, be- 
fore the year is over will probably be held responsi- 
ble for the downfall of some scores of musicians, 
who, tempted by the stories 
tracking thc-ir way to Alaska provided only with 
their instruments and a hopeful disposition. Kava- 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Du bout de ses longs doigts doux comme des pétales 
(Quel poison dans sa pulpe avait le fruit vermeil ?) 
Elle effleura ses cils alourdis de sommeil 

Et son Ame révait les voluptés fatales. 
“ Donne, 6 mort, a sa chair le repos sans réveil ! 
Et tout mon cceur puissant bondit vers le soleil 

* 
* * 
Some clever fellow on the /’ress wrote this 


Tue Camp Fire. 








of his good luck, are | 


nagh is still a young man, and before his departure | 
had been employed at Port Costa, in California, but | 


he became possessed of the idea that there was 
money to be made in the North, so he struck out for 
Juneau. From that place he moved on to the Klon- 
dike region, 
intervening, and carrying with him, in his outfit, a 
Winchester rifle and a violin. Once in the dipgings, 
he found himself about the only available musician 
there, and as a result there was little necessity for 
him to delve with the pick and shovel at $15 a day 
while waiting to hit a rich claim of. his own, since 


the lucky miners gladly paid him $30 or $35 
to play for them at their dances. 


going afoot over the rough country 


* 
* * 


Here is a new and complete list of the works 
Richard Strauss, which I print as a matter of record: 
Fest Marsch for full orchestra 
Quartet for strings 
Three Clavier Stucke 
Piano sonata, C minor 
’Cello sonata, F major 
Serenade for wind instruments 
Violin concerto, D minor. 
Concerto for horn and orchestra 
Symphony, F minor 
Piano quartet 
A work for chorus and orchestra, Wanderers’ Stur 
Burlesque for piano and orchestra 
Symphonic fantasia, Aus Italien. 


mlied 


Violin sonata 

Four symphonic poems, 
and So Spake Zarathustra 

One opera, Guntram, with text by himself 

Eleven opus, comprising fifty songs, hitherto unprinted, but sung 
in public 

Suite for thirteen wind instruments. 

Symphony, D minor. 

Concert overture, C minor 


Don Juan, Macbeth, Till Eulenspiegel 


* 


a night | ers I 
a | guest was feeling, and heard her humming a lullaby 





7 * 


It is whispered among the literary set in Paris, 
says the 7imes, that the Italian author was writing 
a novel in French and a volume of poems. Then 
some stray verses signed by him, but consigned to 
a friend in the strictest secrecy, somehow got into | 
Le Figaro and received abuse and praise for their | 

Le Figaro unhesitatingly eulogized | 
‘* How many 


presumption. 
the author and the verses and added: 
French poets are there who are capable of writing 
Italian verse in the style of Leopardi or of Car- 
ducci ?” 

This was partly in reply to a doubtful criticism in | 
which d’Annunzio was said to have improved upon | 
the poetry (cultivé les vers) of Leconte de Lisle and 
of M. de Hérédia. Here is one of the sonnets that 
Le Figaro published: 


Agstus ERrart. 


Les paupiéres couvraient, lourdes, ses yeux ardents, 
Toutes rouges encore des voluptés fiévreuses ; 
Et je croyais sentir battre en ses tempes creuses 

La secréte fureur des réves obsédants. 


Je lui cueillis alors un des fruits mfirs pendants 
Sur nos fronts, par pitié des lévres douloureuses 
Du bout de ses doigts blancs comme des tubéreuses 
Elle écrasa le fruit de pourpre sur ses dents 





A man there was and he wrote a pome 
(Even as you and I!) 

Of a drab and a jab and a Hindoo dome 

(It scared the critic away from home), 

or he painted his landscapes all in chrome 
(Not as you and I! 


Oh, the words he used and the oaths he used 
And the jungle junk he jawed ! 
‘The public never had heard it before, 
(But they thought it was great and they howled for more) 


And everyone haw-hawed 


4 man there was and he wrote and wrote 
(Even as you and I!) 
je got as perk asa yearling shoat 
(For rule and school he cared nary a groat) 
And everyone studied his lines to quote, 
(Even as you and I!) 


dh, the toil we lost and the spoil we lost, 
And the lovely plots we planned! 
And the stuff that delighted his publisher's ey« 
Now we know that they never knew why) 
That they did not understand 


The man was Sent by a pape to Greece 
(It wasn't you or I!) 

At a dozen thou. per month, if 

Just to keep his inky pyjamas in « 


you please 
rease) 
in Crete to write 


And he sat his piece 


(Not as you or I 


But it ain’t the work and it ain't the shirk 
That stings like the prickly heat 

It's thinking of him and Steevie Crane 

(Oh, the crimson crash and the blood-red rain 


If they should ever meet! 


* 
4 * 


Yaw is much entertained when she is 
Recently 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Ellen Beach 
at her home in 
yachting party was made up in her honor, and a 


Southern California. 


Miss Yaw became 
One of her enter- 


cruise was taken on the channel. 
and took to her berth 
tainers, soon afterward, 


seasick 


went in to inqu‘re how the 


in a most peculiar tone. ‘‘H’sh!” said her maid, 
‘don’t disturb Miss Yaw now, she is very sick.” 
‘But she is singing!” cried the visitor. ** Yes, I | 


know,” answered the girl, ‘* but Miss Yaw moans in | 


tune that way so it won't disturb anybody else.”’ 


MISS BRAZIER’S NOCTURNES. 
T' ) fully appreciate the keen, caustic and consum- 
ing humor of the daily press of this city, a 
musical topic must be broached. Miss Brazier is the 
name of the latest victim of the funny man of the 
newspapers. She lives in South Brooklyn, and 
being an earnest music lover she practices the piano 
until 11 p. M. A rude man objected, and at once the 
young woman’s name was paraded in the press. If 
she is preparing for public life she got lots of free ad- 
vertising, but she seems sensitive, so the gossip must 
have annoyed her excessively. The funny fellow of 
the /Journa/ printed this alleged program as nightly 
Its humor is purely unin- 


played by Miss Brazier 


tentional : 

700 Pp. M.—Nocturne (op. 14) 

7:30 Pp. M.—Nocturne (op. 9, allegro | 
8:00 Pp. M.—Valse (op. 22) ° 

8:30 P. M.—Scherzo (op. 19, andante Chopin 
9:00 Pp. M.—Second movement (Funeral March) 

10:00 Pp. M.—Nocturne, op. 12, andante can 

10:30 p. M.—Valse (op. 14, fortissimo) 


We hear the bones of Chopin—undisturbed and | 
undismayed by the drums and tramplings, 
Thomas Browne hath it, of the Prussian conquest— 
14 1s 


fiat polonaise; op. 


as Sir 


on the heights of Pére le Chaise 
the E 


rattling Op. 


the Krakowiak; op. 22 is 


19 is the bolero; op. 12 is the variations in B, and op. | 
14 is not a valse, but of course any old thing will do | 
the witty vulture of the /vurnal. We wonder why 


Wagner's name was not lugged in, Wagner and noise 
being for the cultured reporter of 


yellow journalism. 


synonymous 


Constantin von Sternberg.-—Mr. Blumenberg, the man- 
ager of Constantin von Sternberg’s piano recital and con 
versazione tour, predicts a great success for his artist 
There is much demand for Sternberg by the musical 
societies and clubs in this country, and Sternberg will be a 
leading feature this season. 


themselves in a big mirage opera glass, 


| chiefly diction and sentiment. 


Denver for 
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Americans Abroad. 


July 31 


RS. CHARLOTTE REYNAL, of New York, 


PARIS, 


a pupil of Mr. Walter J. Hall, is in Paris with her 
children, and has established herself in a cosy apartment in 
the American quarter, 15 Rue Pierre Charron, with the in- 
tention of staying some time. 

The little lady conjures a unique dream, that of forming 
a feminine choral class in Paris and preparing ambitious 
English music to be sung. She has had success in this line 
at home. At however, singers are free, musical, 
amenable. They sing and study, love music, progress, go, 
and above all unite In Paris they only go in and out of 


home, 


| studios in solitary egoism, their eyes glued upon them- 


which is held 
steadily before them. Class indeed in Paris! If Mrs. 
Reynal succeeds in her project she will be the biggest won- 
der that has ever yet come to Paris. 

Mile. Weil, a French coach of authority who has heard 
Mrs. Reynul sing, describes her as having an extremely 
voice, well placed and of fine compass, needing 
Mile. Weil has gone to the 
Pyrenees, by the way, but will be back and ready for work 
in late August, 7 Ruede Sévres or at the homes of students. 

Mile. Fannie Francisca is at Mont Dore fortifying her 
vocal organism previous to a season at Milan, where she is 


pretty 


engaged by Sonzogno tosing in Carmen, Pécheurs de Perles, 
Radcliffe others. Her engagement is an 
She and her voice are both very beautiful. 
Italian and meets the 


Mignon, and 
excellent one 


She is studying hard her roles in 


difficulty for all singers of change of translation. It is 
fatiguing and discouraging, and in no sense pays for the 
pains. 


Miss Minnie Tracey is also engaged for the Italian season 
by Sonzogno, and is likewise putting on finishing touches 
home in Faubourg St. Honoré, 
Della Rogers is in Switzerland 

father, is over here from 


and furnishing a pretty 
Paris, as a headquarters. 
with her mother and her who 
a visit 
Miss Edith Wehner isalsuin Switzerland with her mother 
rankfort in 
soprano, is like- 
Miss Suzanne 


preparing for her début concert to be given in I 
the autumn Thompson, the 
wise in the big peaks 
Adams is London, but returns to Spa in Sep- 
tember, where she is to sing in the big concert there given 
With her Opéra Comique début in view she is not musically 


Anna 


Mrs 
small country of 


resting in 


idle meantime 

The prospectus is out for the famous Stories of the Opera, 
brought out by an American company, of whom Col. J. W. 
Buell, of St and has been the able 
foreign collaborator and 
all the leading musical thought of the day. On 
was entertained by M 


Louis, is representative 


His prospectus has been seen 
indorsed by 
his way from Paris to London he 
and Mme. Massenet at their new country home in Dieppe. 
Massenet is heart and soul with the project. 

These ‘Stories of the Opera will fill alarge place in the 
musical education of our country, and in the pleasure of its 
Musicians do not realize what a treasure such a 


who in the pressure of secu- 


people. 
book will be to the 
lar concerns forget from time to time the plots, locals and 


lay body, 


characters of the musical histories, and whose enlightened 
hearing of the music depends in large measure upon this 
knowledge. Imagine a family coming into possession of 
opera tickets one day. What a pleasure to be able to take 
down from the shelf a volume containing in concise and 
interesting form the salient points in the opera to be heard 
that evening! This instead of having to wade through a 
labyrinth of musical notation or libretto wording. It is to 
be commended as a big and original venture well accom- 
plished. Few will realize Colonel Buell’s able and tactful 
labor toward its success. 

By reason of the immense labor and serious preparation 
for The Meistersinger at the Paris Opéra no vacation is 
given the artistic laborers of that temple this summer. 
This, too, without any extra bonus, as would seem fitting. 


If a delicate servitor begs for a little country air for him- 


.SOUSA. 


Ww 
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21,000 miles, 
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self and family to prepare for the winter hardship, he is 
told he can have it by furnishing a substitute. But if he 
pays the substitute, where is the money for the trip? Such 
is the condition. French frugality is a blessing and a 
curse. 

Mr. Léon Jancey, of Paris and New York, wishes it an- 
nounced that his new address in Paris this year is 3 Rue 
Ampére, corner of Boulevard Malesherbes. He is this 
season to make a new departure in his artistic field, by 
adding a series of auditions, poetical and musical, at which 
the composer and poet of the works rendered will be pres- 
ent. Mr. Jancey will be in New York September 28. See 
card, page 38. 

A journal of Nice speaks in the following favorable terms 
of Miss Minnie Kellogg, of New York (Mlle. Molka), who 
recently sang at a soirée given in that city in honor of ‘‘la 
charmante Américaine”’: 

‘A brilliant future is certainly open before this young 
foreigner, who is endowed with an extremely agreeable 
voice, and who has already had many successes in Europe. 
The timbre of her voice is sweet, large, and has a sure 
equality.” Miss Kellogg is engaged tosing in La Favorita 
several times, and in Trovatore in which she had success 


last year.” 

A Miss Amy Gale, a young American of but nineteen 
years of age, has reached Paris with her mother to enter 
upon a course of vocal training in the fall. 

Mr. Manoury, of 13 Rue Washington, Paris, has justhada 
talented pupil accepted by the Opéra Comique to make her 
début in Manon. Her name is Mile. Demours. Mr. Ma- 
noury has been extremely fortunate in pupil engagements 
this year, indications of which have all been given from 
time to time in these columns. See card, page 3. 

Mr. Joseph Pizzarello, professor of the National Con- 
servatory in New York, has passed through Paris, en route 
to Nice to visit his home, a filial pilgrimage which he per- 
forms yearly. In Paris he was entertained by M. Louis 
Diemer, the pianist, and by M. Manoury, the vocal professor, 
who are among his friends here. He sails for home on 
September 25. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lee L. Grumbine, of Lebanon, Pa., 
charming people and earnest, modest music lovers, are 
profiting by a visit in Paris. Mr.’ Grumbine is a lawyer, 
his wife is a piano teacher, and also director of the Harmony 
Club, and their home is known as ‘‘ Harmony Place.” A 
very talented son of fifteen is with them, who is ‘‘ Wagner 
mad.” They take him to Bayreuth after a sojourn in 
Switzerland. 

In the San Francisco Wasfis an account of an interview 
with one Mr. Denis O'Sullivan, a singer who, among other 
rather wise remarks, makes one that a student can live com- 
fortable abroad on $800 a year, including instruction concerts 
—everything! He would better have said $800 a month, and 
even then the poor student could not live ‘* comfortably.” 


Such remarks are very misleading, and have done much of | 
the harm in inciting pupils to come abroad on half money. | 


Mr. Percy Jackson and Mr. Edgar A. Marvin are enjoy- 
ing the London season. These young people are always in 
luck socially. This year the actress Rhea, who is their 
friend in London, is taking care that they see everything 
worth while. They are seeing all the best artists, go down 
the river frequently, ride and drive to heart’s content—in 
fact are quite worn out with their repose. 

M. Lucien Hardy Thé, the French balladist, reports 
great success in London for the songs of the Count Fonte- 
nailles, which have had great vogue. In fact he gavea 
concert of his compositions at St. James’ Hall under the 


direction of Mr. Vert. M. Thé himself has had a repetition 
of his own success. He sings every day till the 29th, and 
does not return till the middle of August. 

See card on page 3 of Madame Salomé’s home and school 
for young ladies in St. Germain en Laye, Make arrange- 
ments as soon as possible, as the most available rooms are 
being disposed of. Above all, make arrangements to be 
there during the Exposition. Only a few minutes from 
Paris, over lovely drives. 

Among the interesting American music pupils connected 
with the Lafayette Home, established in Paris by Dr. Wm. 
Evans are the Misses Benter, Petre, Fleming, Spencer, 
studying with M. Bouhy; Misses Rafter, Wurflein, Karlk- 
man, with M. Sbriglia; Miss Dibbs, singer and violinist, 
with Marchesi, as also was Miss Loretta Wethling now 
married; Miss Jacques with Mme, Blanche Marchesi; the 
Misses Slick and Snyder with Madame de Lande; Miss 
Proctor with Madame Viardot; Miss Kendricken with 
Marie Roze; Miss Uhler with Madame de la Grange; Miss 
Putman studying harp with M. Verdal. Nine Ameri- 
can girls are studying French, and fourteen painting. 
All seem thoroughly comfortable and well entertained. 
The matron, Mrs. Higgins, is a most charming and 
cultured French lady, whose husband I believe was 
American. 

Madame Riss-Arbeau, the talented pianist whose re- 
markable recitals of all known composers have often been 
referred to here, goes to Berlin in early fall to give several 
of these recitals. THe MusicaL Courter bespeaks for her 
the care and attention of critics over the Rhine. This 
pianist has been spoken to for a tournée in America. Her 
husband, who is German, or of German descent, is also an 
accomplished musician. They are at present at their coun- 
try home, Bois de Colombes. 

Mr. Abel Ram, the musician, has returned to Bretagne 
after his Jubilee trip to London. He is more enthusiastic 
over Paderewski’s playing than anything else of the great 
féte. His amiable wife, one of the most sincerely music 
hungry people in this hemisphere, is reposing her soul 
with the masters, working with the moderns and pining for 
the musical season to commence. 

There are three tenors in F. D’Erlanger’s new opera, 
Inez Mendo. It is said to be ‘‘lovely” and a dramatic 
story. Mr. Salmon, the popular ‘cello, has had the misfor- 
tune to lose his father ; so spends his holidays in The Hague. 
Mr. Harold Bauer gave a concert in the Spa the 12th of 
July. M. Guilmant inaugurated a new organ in Christ 
Church, St. Malo, this week. Mr. and Mrs. Frick, very 
musical people from Baltimore, are visiting at St. Servan. 
Mme. Marie Sasse was called suddenly home from her vaca- 
tion by death in her family, and is at present in Paris. It 
must be remembered that this great artist is to do much 
with dramatic work, practical preparation for the stage, 
&c., this coming season. See her address, page 3. 

An article appeared in this paper last month calling at- 
tention to some original methods which M. Henri Falcke, 
the pianist, employs in coaxing pupils to become versed in 
sight reading and harmony. A case in point to emphasize 
the value of the former. Young Lherie, who received first 
| prize for piano at the Paris Conservatoire this year, was a 
| pupil of Mr. Falcke in sight reading. Two year’s ago he 
| was quite unable to ‘‘ déchiffre” music. The fact that ‘* de- 
| chiffrage ” or sight reading of manuscript is a large part of 
| the competitive examination, speaks for itself as to the prog- 
ress made in /wo years. 
| Mr. Falcke has just returned from England. In London 





Mansion House. Chopin, Grieg and Falcke were on the 
program. 

The Conservatoire ‘‘ concours” was interestingjin the piano 
department this year; each master had a first prize. The 
piece played was an allegro de concert by Guiraud. Mrs. 
L. P. Grunwald and Miss Kickenlooper, have left for 
Germany. 


Xaver Scharwenka. 





WriI?TtrEN IN ENGLISH By AUGUST SPANUTH. 


REMEMBER that night very distinctly, 

although many years have elapsed. All the music 
loving people of Bremen were assembled at the great con- 
cert hall of the Kiinstlerverein, and had just enjoyed a 
rather sleepy and colorless performance of one of Bee- 
thoven’s symphonies by the local orchestra. Of course 
they had enjoyed it, which they might not have done had 
the performance been full of vigor and spirit. They were 
very conservative as to their musical taste in those bygone 
days, these audiences of the ‘‘ Private Concerte” of the 
old and time-honored city of Bremen. They would not 
have indulged in favoring a keen and novel conception of 
any classical symphony. It is quite different now, since 
Von Biilow has taught them something and almost revolu- 
tionized their views of musical interpretation. In fact they 
are rather fond of most modern conductors now. 

Neither did they believe much in applauding. To show 
wild enthusiasm over a composition or over the efforts of a 
virtuoso would have involved a lack of that particular 
dignity which seems to be indispensable with a good solid 
citizen, male or female. Of course, whenever Joseph 
Joachim or Clara Schumann happened to be the soloists of 
the concert there were always some handclapping, and my 
old piano teacher told me that once, when Liszt played in 
Bremen, they had actually demanded an encore from him. 

But woe! if you were a homo novus in Bremen! Then 
you had to leave all hope behind. These honorable trades- 
men and their virtuous wives would consider you little bet- 
ter than an imposition upon their purses, and only when 
your singing or playing resembled in some way that of the 
old favorites you would hope to get away with a succes 
d’éstime. If, however, your conception was novel and your 
execution bold you were liable to experience a chill after 
your performance in comparison with which you might 
have considered the yet undiscovered North Pole a com- 
paratively warm and comfortable spot. 

The symphony was over, the leading connoisseurs had 
nodded their venerable heads in approbation of the per- 
formance, and now they turned up their noses in expect- 
ancy of that heretofore unknown musical quantity called 
Xaver Scharwenka. He had not been heard in Bremen 
before and not much had been heard about him. Only a 
few knew his name, and some fewer might have known 
some of his pianocompositions. There seemed to be some- 
thing in the air that smelled like a formidable verdict 
against his favor. Why, was not this young man a regu- 
lar intruder, as he had insisted upon making his début in 
Bremen with a composition of his own, with a brand new 
piano concerto? And what an impudence; he kept his 
illustrious audience waiting for nearly three minutes ! And 
now as he appeared on the platform he neither blushed 
nor did he look particularly pale. On the contrary, his 
countenance seemed to say: ‘‘I came here to conquer.” 

And conquer he did. No doubt his was a new style. 
But the newness was blended with a brilliancy of invention 
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and an intrinsic charm of treatment that was well nigh 
irresistible. The boldness of the first theme of the first 
movement reminded you of Liszt's, many passages in six- 
teenths made you think of Chopin’s grace and in the slow 


—— 


ICAL 


MU 


of the glimmer and glitter of the concert room. And while 


| he did not give up concertizing and writing brilliant piano 


movement there were frequently hints of Schumann's | 


thoughtfulness. But this combination was built up on such | 
| music and later on, as op. 60, a symphony for orchestra. 


broad lines and was permeated with so much originality 
that you could not help recognizing in the composer and 
player a very strong musical individuality. Especially was 
the scherzo all Scharwenka’s own, and played as it was 
with a sumptuous brilliancy it won the victory for the 
composer and player. 

The success was unmistakably a great one. The other- 
wise frigid atmosphere of the Kiinstlerverein saal had 


music entirely, be began to devote his best efforts to more 
serious and important subjects of composition. Unlike the 
French and the Italian composers, that will never feel satis- 
fied unless they have written an opera, he wrote chamber 


That at last he was tempted to write an opera too, is 


| not to be wondered at, and it is this opera Mataswintha 


which I shall use to analyze Scharwenka as a composer. 
There is no doubt that Scharwenka is to be considered as 
an offspring of the two great romanticists, Chopin and 


| Schumann, andin all his instrumental compositions this 


warmed up from the very beginning and finally reached | 


the point of a hothouse temperature. Scharwenka’s sound 
and strong animalism rather than his spiritual achievement 
had accomplished the miracle to elicit a tumultuous ap- 
plause out of this cold-blooded audience. 
remained some that saw fit to speak of ‘juvenile im- 
maturity,” just as others were ready to call Scharwenka a 


certain romantic flavor prevails. In fact, some of his minor 
piano pieces could go under the name of Schumann, with- 
out degrading that illustrious name in the least. But he as 
well as all the other composers after Schumann could not 


| evade the influence of Richard Wagner, when it came to 


There certainly | 


**second Rubinstein,” but the complete success was an un- | 


disputable fact and the papers chronicled it the next day 
with unstinted enthusiasm. 


Quick and decided successes as this one which he accom- | 
| greatest effort, and so it is only fair to judge him by this 


plished at Bremen were rather frequent during Xaver 
Scharwenka’s earlier artistic career. Of a winning per- 
sonality, handsome in appearance and chevaleresque in 
bearing, endowed with a keen intellect and of a very liberal 
education, he seemed to be predestined to become a proto- 
type of that thoroughly modern sort of musical artist of 
which Liszt had given us the pattern. With Chopin and 
Schumann dead, and Liszt himself devoted almost entirely 
to orchestral and sacred composition, there was every rea- 
son to expect from Scharwenka that he would take the lead 
in exploring new fields for the piano music. His very 
lively temperament, his unusual gifts for the technic, to- 
gether with the inherited Slavic blood in his veins, all this 
seemed to point to a most brilliant career as a virtuoso. 
And wouldn't it have been most natural if under such cir- 
cumstances he had concentrated all his creative power on 
enrichening the more brilliant concert literature for the 
piano? 

But Xaver Scharwenka had been brought up in Germany, 
and had been fed on German music, and so his ambition 
refused to be satisfied with the more or less ephemeral 
triumphs of the concertizing and composing virtuoso. His 
ideals became loftier, and sooner than others he grew tired 


writing an opera. There is but little doubt that even 
Brahms would have succumbed to it, had he ever attempted 
dramatic composition; and there hardly would have been 
any virtue in avoiding it. The more remarkable it is 
that Scharwenka was able to endow even his opera score 
with a great portion of unmistakable individuality. He 
himself undoubtedly considers the Mataswintha as his 


work. 


was the greatest mistake the composer made in writing 
this opera. If Wagner, in selecting the subjects for his 
music dramas out of the old German myths did just the 
thing his genius drove him to, because his measures were 
superhuman from the start, everybody else that followed 
him did wrong. His was the inborn gift of magnifying 
everything that his musical fantasy would touch, and his 
faculty of making his intentions universally understood, 
notwithstanding he spoke another musical language which 
no one before him had dreamed of, was still more to 
be admired. But it has led many ambitious musicians to a 
fundamental error. Because they felt that they under- 
stood his heroic language thoroughly they thought them- 
selves able to speak in the same tongue. But that nobody 
else ever could. Scharwenka has made the same mistake 
when he selected the story of Witichis, the old king of the 
Goths, for his dramatic composition. Why, even Wag- 
ner’s genius would have failed to make those old, histori- 
cal figures lifelike, to fill them with warm, red blood, to 
force us into sympathizing with them. How could Schar- 


COR 


Be it frankly admitted that the choosing of this libretto 


21 
wenka hope to accomplish all this? Wagner's gods, demi- 
gods and heroes are, after all, magnified types of ourselves, 
fighting for love, for gold and for governing power, and 

suffering under sinful passions just as we do. In Matas- 
wintha, however, we find a merely political entanglement 

| bringing about the main conflict of the story; an entangle- 
| ment which we cannot ever fully understand, and which ap- 
| pears to be so far removed from us as to time and cause, that 
it never could deeply interest us. What is Heckuba to us ? 
| Scharwenka and his librettist have both overlooked what 

Richard Wagner had said against the selection of histori- 

cal subjects for dramatic composition. 

But not only the historical subject of the story fails to 
move or even interest us. The book also lacks excellence 
| from a technical point of view. To be sure there are some 
| strong scenes that afford good material for climacteric effects, 
| but even these best scenes are not fully convincing, for 
| they appear to be much more theatrical than dramatic. 
Most unsatisfactory is the ending of the book on account of 
| its thorough lack of poetical justification. W#tichis had 
| neither sinned, nor was he the bearer of some unavoidable 

and cruel fate. But he dies, and dies under undeservedly 

‘cruel circumstances, his death not solving the problem 

| respecting, the conflict in any way, but sending us home 

| morally and poetically wholly unconsoled. 


| 





(To be continued.) 


Virgil Piano School of Chicago. — This summer has 
been a very busy one at the Virgil Piano School of Chicago, 
and a number of teachers from all over the West and 
South have availed themselves of the special summer 
course to investigate or advance themselves in the Virgil 
method, and they have all been very much interested and 
enthusiastic in their work, and are congratulating them- 
| selves that the method is taught in such an accessible city 
as Chicago, and by such able and talented exponents as 
Mr. Anthony Stankowitch and Mr. John Brady. 

Mr. John Brady has made many friends in Chicago, and 
those who studied with him are enthusiastic in their praise of 
his many qualities which go to make him such a successful 
and able teacher of the Virgil method. They are all certain 
that he has a bright future before him, and wish him the 
great success in his work which his merits demand. 

The school in Chicago has every indication for a suc- 
cessful season the coming winter, and many out of town 
teachers have expressed their determination to return again 
next summer. 
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Also Seidl and Orchestra and the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Sundays, November 28, 1897, to January 16, 1898, inclusive. 


The 





PLANCON, 


PUGNO, -rencn Pianist, 





Famous 


NORDICA. 


No Agents or Managers have been authorized to negotiate 
for any of the above Artists, and all communications 
should be addressed to Messrs, R. E. JOHNSTON & CO., 
at the BELVEDERE HOUSE, NEW YORK, 
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VIENNA OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, l 
Véslau, Flora Strasse 141, Villa Belvedere, 
July 23, 1897. ' 
EFORE I forget the home folks I will begin at 
once to relate all the good things about the American 
students who have spent the winter with us or who have 
completed their studies and returned to America. 

Miss Durno left us for Chicago in a cloud of glory. After 
her first appearance in Vienna, in the concert given by Ben 
Davies, she played again with more brilliancy and aplomp 
in the Adolph Peschner’s concert. The notice in the 
Fremdenblatt could hardly be more enthusiastic in its 
praise. 

Here is the notice: 

In the concert given by a former court opera singer two young 
artists took part who won a large share im the artistic success of the 
evening. One was the American pianist Miss Durno, who delighted 
the audience with her fine conception and temperamental execu- 
tion of the difficult Variations by Paderewski. Miss Durno, who re- 
turns now to America, will be there certainly a brilliant propaganda 
for her highly deserving teacher. 

My good wishes go with Miss Durno, and I predict a 
brilliant career if she continues to develop as she has be- 
gun. 

Miss Virginia Bailie, the New York pianist, has been 
making good progress, and has met with gratifying success 
thus far. Just how any method will work with anyone is 
better seen in the second yéar, when the transition period 
is passed. 

Miss Louise Schunemann is a student of the piano, not as 
yet seen in the front ranks, but who I predict will soon be 
there. 

Miss Roepper, of Bethlehem, Pa., is another who has 
modestly kept herself in the background. Although she is 
not disposed to push herself forward to the front, she de- 
serves and ought for many reasons to be there. 

My advice to all the piano students here is not to neglect 
the study of harmony and composition. Enlarge your 
horizon as much as youcan. The more you know about 
music the better you will play, and to attempt to play well 
without this knowledge is almost as bad as for an artist to 
paint without having mastered the details of drawing and 
design. 

And then there is another matter which certainly needs 
comment, although it is not on a musical subject; still, as 
it pertains to all students or travelers who come here, I will 
be brave enough to say: Don’t forget your good manners 


| dessert plates with their accompanying paraphernalia of 
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when you get here, that is if you brought any with you. 
Americans should try to remember that in one sense they 
stand here as representatives, and they should be careful, 
one and all, never to give a teacher occasion to comment 
| on their apparent lack of courtesy and good breeding. 

A teacher here told me she was often astonished at the 


quette of New York Society and that excellent little story 
—a picture of mannersin the upper ten of New York society 
—entitled A Young Debutante in New York Society, an ex- 
| cellent aid in observing the minor points, the lack of which 
| betray you at once asthe rude provincial from a country 
town, who, never having learned elegant manners at home, 


| lack of respect, deference or courtesy shown by young | nor ‘‘tumbled about in a library” from your youth, is dis- 


Americans to those older than themselves. 


said she, ‘‘that it is seldom a young girl rises from her | 
| ners; or, what is still worse, you may be recognized, presto! 


chair when her superior or elder enters the room.” Ameri- 


‘I notice,” | embarked and landed at once in elegant society, whom you 


shock and offend by your bad English and your worse man- 


can girls and boys so bent upon making a point for them- | as a member of that vulgar, flashy set of ‘‘ parvenues” in 
selves that they will either willfully ignore or quite forget | certain circles of New York who are straining every fibre 


all social laws of precedence should be reminded of what 
an expense for themselves they gain such a precarious foot- 
ing Better stay a little longer quietly in the background 
—even be a ‘wall flower”—rather than sacrifice good 
breeding, good taste and the feelings of others too sensi- 
| tive, too refined and too considerate to tread others down 
| in their headlong rush to get in the front row. 
ee young girl should especially remember how unbecom- 


| ing it appears in her when she does not withdraw to allow 


a lady who is either older, or in a superior position, or 
married, to precede her. In England all these little points 
are punctiliously observed even in families and among own 
sisters. Think, then, how it appears when such etiquette 
is coarsely and rudely ignored even in society among 
strangers! A young girl who thinks to assume and secure 
her position by coarseness and rudeness has taken a poor 
way to commend herself to others who are looking on. 
The best definition of good manners, the best idea of ‘‘ gen- 
tleman” or ‘‘ lady,” is embodied in the phrase, ‘‘ Considera- 
tion for others.” 

A gentleman will even wear spotless linen and a lady be 
scrupulously neat and trim in her toilette when it is con- 
sidered how wretchedly we should all appear to others, and 
how dismal and unattractive our daily life would be without 
it. The greatest writers, from Emerson down to compilers 
of social etiquette like Mrs. Sherwood, show us what power 
lies in good manners, of which the underlying principle is 
forgetfulness of self—self-seeking always retires in a well- 
bred lady—and whoever will read that essay on manners 
in Emerson’s Conduct of Life will hardly need a manual of 
etiquette for society if he happens to have been brought up 
‘* without the pale,” or to use an American idiom, is ‘‘ not 
in the swim.” If he can master such ‘‘ manners,” it he 
has such inward resources he can appear in an ‘‘undress” 
coat at a dinner party—he can eat with the wrong fork, 
pour his sherry in a champagne glass and be struck dumb 
with dismay at the sight of a finger bowl and his several 


forks and spoons, but he will nevertheless be able to ‘‘ hold 
his own.” 

I heartily recommend this study on ‘‘ manners” not only 
to young American students in Europe and especially in 


and every nerve, aping, toadying, cringing, alas! in vain, 
for recognition among the ‘‘four hundred,” who would 
make any sacrifice to get a bow from Mrs. Van Twiller or 
Mrs. Van Twouter, an invitation to ride in her carriage, 
and thus cross the Rubicon! 

You, my pitiable friends, are the ones who never under- 
stand yourselves, nor where you stand, and would not 
be able to recognize a lady unless you were sure Mrs. Van 
Twiller and Mrs. Van Twouter had done the same. 

But to return to our muttons; wiser heads than mine 
have predicted that this thoughtlessness and effervescence 
in young America, this noticeable want of respect and 
courtesy, will sooner or later prove the germs of destruction 
of all power and influence in American homes, and conse- 
quently in the state, since the state is reared from the 
home. 

And now I will close this little homily on manners to 
American students by beseeching you to remember that you 
are representing America to foreigners, and we have to 
suffer on your account when you display your lack of good 
breeding; when you are delighted with the attentions of 
strange officers on the street, or picking upa vulgar flirta- 








Vienna, but in every youth who feels awkward, shy and 
embarrassed on entering a salon of elegant people in elegant | 
dress and of elegant speech—the consciousness of his hands 
and feet will vanish, and he will have resources at his | 
command that will in time subjugate his ‘‘ audience” so to 
speak. And I say the same to the young girl ambitious 
and climbing, perhaps all warped with petty spite and | 
envy and discontent, who means to make herself, her poor 
miserable petty self, be known, seen and heard among 
the ‘‘ very first society” at any and every expense. 

And those who do not find the details of etiquette they 
seek in Emerson's essay will find Mrs. Sherwood’s Eti- 


tion with a clerk, or even a restaurant waiter, and who feel 
more honored than insulted by the number of common men, 
I will not call them ‘* gentlemen,” who speak to you without 
acquaintance on the street, and whose passing notice you 
have been almost if not quite willing to court. 
Let those whom this shoe fits put it on. 
not be found to fit many, especially those among my ac- 
quaintance. I have merely ‘heard tell” of such things, 
and if I have succeeded in putting it before you in its true 
light, I shall feel I have rendered you, whoever you may 
be, a service for which you ought to be grateful. 
E. Porrer-FRrisse.i 


( To be continued.) 


I hope it will 


Wm. H. Lee.—Mr. Wm. H. 
very successful concert in Monticello, N. Y., the 12th inst., 
assisted by Carrie Morse-Lee, contralto, and John Francis 
Gilder, pianist. Mr. Lee will give another concert with 
these artists the 16th of August at Liberty, N. Y., and on 
the 20th at the Keameshg Lake House, Monticello, the 
latter being for the benefit of the New York Hera/d's 


Lee, the baritone, gave a 


‘*Free Ice Fund.” 


Katherine Kautz.—This remarkably talented girl with 
the phenomenal technic will appear in some piano recitals 
in New York this winter. 

Miss Kautz’s playing would go far to dispel the prevalent 
absurd notion that it is necessary to go to Europe in order 
to become a finished artist. She has obtained her entire 
musical education in America, and has never been abroad 
What a hullabulloo she would create were she a Leschetizky 
or Barth pupil 
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MANHATTAN BEACH, August 16, 1897. 
HIS week I have been-imbibing music like the 
bee gathers sweets from flower to flower. 

I have just returned from a visit far too short in Atlantic 
Highlands, where I was the guest of a woman who is as 
charming a hostess as she is a pianist—Mrs. Julie Rive- 
King. 

The hours were delightfully spent in hearing interesting 
little experiences of her career, her study and her tours 
with different artists of renown. I regret that courtesy 
prevents me from reproducing some of them for the enter- 
tainment of my readers. 

On Monday morning Mrs. King delighted and honored 
me with a piano recital such as is seldom heard in public 
owing to the weight. It is her delight and ambition to 
keep in her repertory the new things, also those selections 
that are not played on the regulation programs. As nearly 
as I can remember she played the following: 


G minor fantaisie and fugue..............-..«++ .. Bach 
G minor ballade..... . .Grieg 
Romance... Jase Schumann 
F sharp nocturne.......... oi pings ddonesenbes Chopin 
Tarantella Gondeliera.... / eet | _... Liszt 
Legende des Oiseaux... ' 

Rhopsodie.... Saint-Saéns 
Fantasie .... | Rubinstein 
Concerto....’ 


The three last named Mrs. King will play with orchestra 
this season when she goes out with Seidl. 

Miss Lottie Gregg, an enthusiastic young teacher and 
pianist of Buffalo, is the guest of Mrs. King, where she is 
enjoying the privilege of daily instruction. Miss Gregg is 
a pianist of fine attainments and a very deep musical intel- 
ligence and feeling, and the grateful and appreciative pupil 
of Mrs. King. 

From there I landed on the Madison Roof Garden, where 
I heard for the first time this season the Metropolitan 
Permanent Orchestra, which I am pleased to see is draw- 
ing great crowds by its enticing strains. It rather took my 
breath away to see the skill and fervor of my old friend 
the concertmeister, Mr. Henry Schmidt, at the baton, 
where he stands with dignity, musical knowledge and 
control. Just that night I was fortunate in hearing Mr. 
Herman Riedrich in a ‘cello solo. Mr. Riedrich is so 
thoroughly an artist that one can only rejoice over the 
opportunity to hear him. The business management of 
this orchestra is in the hands of Miss Emma Trapper, of 
the Standard-Union, of Brooklyn, and, according to 
reports, is well placed. 

Mr. Henry Schmidt is to have a chamber music concert 
under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute this season. 

After this I returned to my old stamping ground, Man- 
hattan Beach, where, in conversation with Mr. Sousa, he 
gave me the following experience, which amused me much. 

‘«T yield to no one in my admiration for Wagner's genius, 
and I further think that I hold the record in financial appre- 


pleasure of paying at the rate of $1 a minute for the privi- | | Basso solo, A Song and a Rose 


lege of listening to Tannhduser, and I feel confident that 
not even the most rabid of all Wagnerites could do more. 
Before sailing for Europe I had confidently promised my- 
self the pleasure of attending at least one performance at 
Bayreuth, but owing to some change in my plans I did not 
reach Nuremburg until the day before the final perform- 
ance. From this quaint old town I telegraphed to Paul 
Miersch, a Washington musician who was playing 'cello in 
the Bayreuth orchestra, to secure seats for me. Not hear- 
ing from him the next morning I did not deem it advisable 
to take my wife with me, with the possibility of not being 
able to secure her a seat staring mein the face, but went 
alone. 

‘Arriving at Bayreuth I walked up the hill to the theatre, 
only to find thac my friends had been unable to purchase a 
seat for me. Here I found many Americans I knew, but 
their coramiseration was all the solace for my disappoint- 
ment they could offer. When the first notes of the over- 
ture to Tannhduser sounded I retired to the nearby frame 
structure where very admirable beer and sausaves are dis- 
pensed for a modest sum, and endeavored to appreciate 
the humorous aspects of the occasion. There I was, an 
American musician to whom a Wagner performance at 
Bayreuth had been a long contemplated treat, obliged to 
sit outside the theatre after traveling so many miles to be 
present. 

‘* After the first act my American friends all came out to 
tell me how great the performance was. They meant well, 
no doubt, but I could not appreciate their kindness and re- 
fused to be comforted. Among those present was a Ger- 
man-American from somewhere out West, who seeing my 
really great disappointment finally offered me the tempo- 
rary loan of his ticket on the condition that I should remain 
only for one number. I accepted with thanks, of course, 
for a crumb of Wagner at Bayreuth is better than no Wag- 
ner bread at all. Just as the heralds appeared before the 
theatre to sound the announcement of the second act my 
new-found good angel apparently repented of his rashness 
in trusting his precious ticket to a stranger, and in order to 
sustain no financial loss through any possible neglect on 
my part to return, he hurriedly said 

‘*That will cost you $5, Mr. Sousa.” Without a murmur 
I handed over the amount in German currency and hast- 
ened to my seat. I took several good looks around the 
theatre, listened to one number of Tannhduser, and then 
summoning an usher I pretended to be suddenly ill and left 
the theatre. My new friend appeared vastly relieved when 
I came back to him and returned his ticket. A glance at 
my watch showed that I had spent five minutes in the Bay- 
reuth Theatre, and $1 a minute, even for Wagner, is a 
pretty good price to pay for opera. My German-American 
good Samaritan received from me the exact price of his 
ticket, and as he heard all of Tannhduser, with the excep- 
tion of one number, his philanthropy was not unprofitable.” 


These programs were given on Saturday and Sunday 
SaTuRDAY, 4 P. M. 


Overture, Semiramide.......... sid glee .. Rossini 
Cornet solo, Robert, I Love Thee...... ‘ Meyerbeer 


Mr. Albert Bode 


Prize Song and March of the Apprentices, from Meister- 
SE pntwhitienceasuniians tall . Wagner 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody...... eee Liszt 
Polka caprice, Comarade (new)..... . Wajdteufel 
Melody, Amore (new)...... . .Murator 
Soprano solo, Ecstasy Waltz. = Arditi 


Miss Mary Helen Howe 
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. Cowen 
Mr. Eugene C owlen 
Valse, La Gitana . Bucalossi 
SuNDAY, 4 P.M 
Overture, Thuringian Pest . Lassen 
.. Offenbach 


Fantaisie, La Vie Parisienne 
Suite, Three Quotations...... TTT | 
Ballet music, Rosamunde. es -Schubert 
Pilgrims’ Chorus and Evening Star romarce from Tann- 


GIS dn dcbticde de ecc cdnnas pb csttendeed Wagner 
Soprano solo, Ah forse lui (Traviata)... .....ccscceevees veceeees VOrdi 
Miss Mary Helen Howe 
Styrian dance, The Mountaineer's Joy.. Kela-Bela 


March, Beaa Ideal. sees ed 0tbo the erate vebpensecs ... Sousa 


Basso solo, Beneath the Pines. . Cowles 
Mr. Eugene Cowles 

Qoasmtnse, FOS. «o00ccrctesschasbwmens .. Herold 
Sunpay, 8 P. M 

Overture, Leonore (1806)...... ; Beethoven 

Vorspeil to third act A Basso Porto...............cccceeeeeeenee Spinell, 

Andante Gracioso, from Alceste..... seston wea ...Gluck 

Gems from Brian Boru..... ion inemiebhe oe nate veteun Edwards 

Ballet suite, The Rose pe Shiras. .. Bilenberg 

Overture, ‘Tannhduser............ des -eeess Wagner 

Soprano solo, Cavatina, from II Trova GOBIDE. 0 cccvcisvocvsbencced Verdi 

Miss Mary Helen Howe 
Serenata, Love in Idleness (new) Macbeth 
Ballad, I Love Thee...... Mildenberg 


March, Belle of Chicago............. ... Sousa 


Basso solo, Anvil Song, from Robin Hood. i beeadd De Koven 
Mr. Eugene Cowles 
Tone Picture, The Emperor's Review Eilenberg 


It is almost needless to say that Eugene Cowles proved 
the most popular attraction that they have had in solo- 
ists. His superb voice would have filled a house twice as 
large and with worse acoustics, if such a thing were pos- 
sible. 

Of Miss Howe I can’ only say that her high notes are 
beautiful, but the middle and lower registers are sadly 
pinched and throaty, besides which she lacks style and 
musicianly interpretations, but possibly she has no pro- 
fessional intentions. 

For Wednesday, the 18th, the day which has been se- 
lected for the convention and dinner of the piano manu- 
facturers here at Manhattan, Mr. Sousa has arranged the 
following program 


Overture, Tannhduser . Wagner 

Second Hungarian Rhapsody - ee! 

Trombone solo, Air and Variations Pryor 
Mr. Arthur Pryor 

Symphonic poem, The Chariot Race .Sousa 

Excerpts from Siegfried Wagner 

Fleugelhorn solo, Alla Stella Confidente Robardi 


Mr. Franz Hell 
Pasquine ace Gottschalk 
March. The emsinnatl Stripes s Forever . Sousa 


Humoresque, The Band Came Back 


When Sousa makes his short tour in October, Miss Saidee 
Estelle Kaiser will be the soprano soloist with him. 

On Saturday, under the auspices of the Brooklyn War 
Veterans and Their Sons’ Association, the Twenty-third 
Regiment Band played to a crowd which was estimated to 
contain over 50,000 people. 

The band, under Thos. F. 
ahead of any band in Brooklyn, and it draws large crowds 


Shannon, has been brought 


upon every appearance 

Mr. E. A. Kent's tenor solo, Let Me Like a Soldier 
Fall, brought forth a tremendous applause. This makes 
Mr. Kent's sixth appearance with the band and this was 
not prearranged, but the result of innumerable requests 
which pour in from all over to hear himagain. Hissuccess 
was duplicated on Sunday when he sang Ave Maria and 


several encores. Mr. Kent's voice seems to have come upon 


ciation of his works,"” remarked Mr. Sousa. Narcissus, from Water Scenes...... . .Nevin 
‘** Six years ago, when I was traveling in Europe, I had the | March, The Liberty Bell...... ay ILE {| ore % Sousa | the people like a rocket; at least I have not seen a more 
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Price, $2.00; Cloth, $3.00. 
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Price, $1.50: Cloth, $2.50. 
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The National Conservatory of Music 


OF AMERICA. 
126 & 128 East 17th St., New York. 


4 thorough musical education at nominal cost. The Nationa! 
Conservatory is the only musical institution in this country em- 
powered by the Congress of the United States to confer dipiomas, 
degree of Doctor of Music or other honorary degrees 


ANNUAL ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS: 
SINGING—September If, from 9 to 124. M., 2to5 Pp. M. and Sto 


P.M. Chorus, 8 to10P. M 
PIANO and ORGAN-—September 16, 10 to 124. M., 2to4 P. M. 
VIOLIN, VIOLA, 'CELLO, CONTRABASS, HARP 


September 17,10 to 12 A. M.,.2to4P.M. Orchestra and all Wind 
Instraments, 2 to 4 P. M 


CHILDREN’S DAY—September 18, Piano and Violin 

Diplomas will be given to all students who satisfactorily com- 
plete the full course in any department of the Conservatory. For 
special excellence in any course an Honorabie Mention will be given 
in addition to diploma. The degree of Doctor of Music will be con- 
ferred only in the case of a musician of remarkable talent and 
achievement, who may or may not bea graduate of the Conservatory 
Such degree to be conferred upon the verdict of an international 
jury of musicians. (Certificates of standing and progress will be 
given to pupils unable to complete a full course.) 
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decided impression made upon so many people in a long 
time. He is the result of a magnificent natural voice under 
Mr. Frank Downey’s training. 

Here are the programs: 


SATURDAY. 
Star Spangled Banner. 
Overture, BBY. .cescsescsesccccvcncshectene cecccocesseceveses Auber 
Recollections of the War............cccccsccccccccccecvccecevcces Beyer 
Solo foe COvBst, PROTIGUO so ccicicccisecdddncoseccesocctcccescsces Levy 


Mr. John C. Martin. 
A Hunt During the Seven Days in the Wilderness............ 
(Inscribed to Gen. H. C. King.) 


National patrol, North and South..............65 ceeeeeeeee eee Dalbey 
Grand descriptive piece, The Civil War (new)................. Tobani 
Pande WAS... cccvccsccccccccccccsccavesevoscosscessns Gen. H.C. Ring 
March, Grant's: Memorial. .....cscsccccsccessivcccseceses } 

(Compiled expressly for Grant Day parade.)....> ..... Shannon 
War Veterans’ Review (After the War).............-. ) 
Solo for tenor, Let Me like a Soldier Fall............-.-.++e0-+ Wallace 

Mr. Edward A. Kent. 

Shoridan’s Last CHASE. 060000 ccccdevcscocctccescvccncceseecesccs Luders 


Finale, Sherman’s March to the Sea@..... 0 .....c.eseeeeceeeeees 
(Inscribed to J. T. Lynch). 


SuNDAY. 
Star Spangled Banner. 
Cpmnbend, TAGE oo. icc css dbeeke este ehelenpeselscocdesscctevend Wagner 
Grand Fantaisia, from Giaconda...............cseeseeeeeeees Ponchielli 
Solo for euphonium, Carnival of Venice.......-......++.0+00+ Whittier 
Mr. Harry Whittier. 
Magic Fire Scene and Ride of the Valkyries..............+.-. Wagner 
Schubert’s Serenade (by requeSt)............0-cceceeeecceeees Schubert 
Grand Festival March, op. 25........-.. «++» M. A. Ward (of Bruvoklyn) 
I SD ivincsice Fécapbadeds ocaevdisvestescspascdeaeoes Massenet 
Tempo de Marche. Air de Ballot. Angelus. 
Horn quartet. Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming.......... Foster 
Messrs. Weston, Vokins, Wagner and Silne. 
Re niniscences of Bonnie Scotland..............6600ceceeeeeees Godfrey 
Solo for tenor, Ave Maria (by request)...............++- Bach-Gounod 
Mr. Edward A. Kent. 


Hallelujah Chorus, from Messiah..............0.s+-eseeseseeees Handel 
Doxology, Old Hundred. 


Mr. Fred Chapman has just returned from his European 
trip and is at home at Long Beach. This week Col. and 
Mrs. Henry T. Chapman are entertaining Mr. Eduard 
Remenyi at their hospitable cottage. 

Many of our musicians are only going; some are return- 
ing from vacations. 

This is where they are: 

Mr. Frederick Hoffmann, a violinist of St. Louis, has 
come to make his home in New York and to enter the vast 
arena of professionals. Mr. Hoffmann is a brother of Mr. 
Ludwig Hoffmann, ‘cellist, now playing with the quartet 
of Mr. Eugene Weiner at the Oriental, at Manhattan 
Beach. 

Mrs. Berta Grosse-Thomason, the pianist, has gone to 
the Catskills for rest. Mrs. Thomason is making plans to 
do considerable ensemble work this season in which her 
talent is exceptional. Having been a favorite pupil of 
Franz Kullak, and for many years his assistant, she is in 
every way capable of the most severe draughts upon a 
pianist’s possibilities. 

Prof. C. H. Morse is in South Fairlee, Vt. Mr. Perlee 
V. Jervis is summering in Essex, Conn. Dr. Henry G. 
Hanchett, after completing his valuable analytical lectures 
on the Beethoven Sonaten, is resting in Syracuse. Mr. R. 
Huntington Woodman is on Bailey Island, Me. 

Mr. Arthur Claassen has returned from his vacation, spent 
at High Mount. 

Mrs. Alma Powell has just returned from her sojourn in 
the Catskills somewhat improved in health. 

Miss M. Louise Mundell, one of Brooklyn’s favorite 
contraltos, left last week for Belmar, N. J., where she will 
remain until the early part of September. It is her inten- 
tion to make English song recitals a specialty this season, 


besides which her club, the Amphion, has signed contracts 
for twenty-five concerts. This, in addition to her large 
class and church work, will keep Miss Mundell a busy 
woman. 

Miss Hildegard Hoffmann left on Friday for a short rest, 
to be spent in Bayville, N. Y. 

Mrs. Mattie Dorlon Lowe left this week to spend a few 
weeks in South Norwalk to gather strength for a busy sea- 
son. Mrs. Lowe is the contralto of Dr. Lyman’s church, 
and has a large class. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Venth, who have been off on a vaca- 
tion, are still running in and out of Brooklyn, previous to 
beginning fall work. 

Miss Mabel Mackenzie is trying to forget all music save 
that of the birds at High View, Sullivan County, N. Y. 
She is at the Shawanga Lodge, where she has been enjoy- 
ing a visit from Miss Florence Dame, a young Canadian 
singer who has been studying with great success in 
Brooklyn. 

Professor Franklin W. Hooper left on Saturday for a 
three weeks’, vacation to be spentin Walpole. This will oc- 
casion delight to his numerous friends, who know that the 
Brooklyn Institute with all of its massive weight rests upon 
the great brain and executive ability of Professor Hooper. 
The coming season will be a stupendous one, and ‘the 
opening of the art gallery has awakened a keen interest in 
many who heretofore had neglected this department. Dur- 
ing the winter much prominence will be given to the works 
of local artists, and Brooklyn can boast of quite a few who, 
in addition to a national reputation, are known on the other 
side. 

Mrs. C. Buck, the private secretary of the Institute, will 
spend three weeks in Connecticut, away from the click of 
the typewriter, the din of Fulton street and the respon- 
sibility of her position. 

Miss Winnington, the assistant stenographer of the insti- 
tute, is at Lake Sunapee, Vt. 

Mr. Walter Henry Hall is deep in Investigation of choirs 
and choir methods in London, England. Mr. Hall is a 
great enthusiast on the boy choir, and nothing is beyond 
his ambition. 

Mr. Albert Mildenberg has returned from a short visit to 
Washington and Pittsburg. He leaves again for a short 
time before settling down to the season’s work, which for 
him will bea very large one. In addition to his connection 
with Mr. Lambert's college of music in New York, he has 
assumed the direction and exclusive control of the music 
department of a large and select girls’ classical college on 
Fifth avenue, New York, which he will conduct in the most 
progressive manner imaginable. It is his intention to have 
recitals and chamber music presented to the pupils at very 
close intervals. He has planned to have lectures given by 
such very well-known men as Professor Franklin W. 
Hooper, Mr. August Walther and Mr. Henry Holden Huss, 
whose talks, outside of being educational are fascinating 
and not heavy. It would seem as though the pupils might 
reap the benefit of Mr. Mildenberg’s young, enthusiastic 
and progressive ideas. Notwithstanding his New York 
connections he has arranged affairs so that his Brooklyn 
clientéle will not lose thereby. 

EmILig Frances BAuzr. 





| tape STUDIO FOR VOCAL TEACHER.—Henry 

Taylor Staats will let his large and elegantly furnished 
studio for two days in the week to a vocal teacher. The 
location, 487 Fifth avenue, near Forty-second street, is un- 
surpassed and the studio contains a fine Steinway concert 
grand piano. 





Emil Tiferro’s Answer. 
Editors The Musical Courter: 


bs your issue of August 4 there appears a com- 
munication from Oliver B. Howell, of Denver, which 
calls for an answer. He states that an article which had 
appeared in the Denver Evening Times, relative to his finan- 
cial condition and the affairs of the Denver Conservatory of 
Music, University of Denver, which article was copied by 
your paper, was from my pen; and then goes on to say that 


| . : . 
I was incompetent as an instructor of vocal music, and for 


that reason my services were dispensed with by the Con- 
servatory of Music of Denver. I intended to have nothing 
more to do with Howell, but as he has called my name to 
public attention in this article it is necessary for me to 
answer his malicious charges. 

Allow me first to say that I had no connection whatever with 
the article which appeared in the 7zmes, and the one which 
subsequently appeared in THe MusicaL Courier, and knew 
nothing of it until its appearance, and while it is true that 
Howell owes me money, I had no desire to air the names 
of other unfortunates to whom he was indebted; in fact, 
I have not the time to devote to such an arduous under- 
taking; but when he assails my ability as an instructor and 
alleges that my services were dispensed with on account of 
incompetency, in justice tomyself I beg leave to occupy a 
little of your space that the public may be advised of the 
facts from my standpoint. 

From diplomas and documents that I have it is easy for 
me to prove that I teach in the old Italian method and that 
I have achieved the greatest success with my pupils. I 
had not to be long in Denver to find out that Howell was 
not looked up to by the musical set and people of refine- 
ment, and during the first term I told instructors Wetzel and 
Hesselberg that I would probably leave the conservatory. 

Directly after that I met Rev. Dr. Coburn, and mistaking 
him for Chancellor McDowell, repeated the statement to him. 

Anyone familiar with music does not need to be told that 
all persons who have their voices tried do not take lessons. 
Some I had to turn away because not only they had no 
voice, but no musical ear. This was distasteful to Howell, 
who desired to get every dollar possible, regardless of 
whether or not the pupil could obtain any advantage from 
instruction. This was not agreeable to me. 

Regarding the statement that I received three times as 
much money as I had earned for the school, I have to say 
that I gave thirty-two lessons a week, and that if pupils 
did not pay it surely was no fault of mine. In many in- 
stances they paid by rendering services to the dean in his 
choir at the church and at his office. 

As to the result of my instruction I may say that five of 
my pupils sung in the quarterly concert at the end of the 
second term with such great success as to win the praise 
not only of the audience, but called forth special mention 
from Mrs. Howell. 

When the second term was over, and he could not pay 
me the amount due, Howell offered me the free use of the 
studio in the conservatory, as well as the use of the hall 
for meetings of my Opera Club, and agreed also to adver- 
tise me in connection with the conservatory free of charge, 
with the understanding that the pupils were to pay for 
theit instruction directly to me, and he expressed a desire 
that under no circumstances should I leave the institution. 

I tried this plan for one month, but found that owing to 
the unsavory reputation that the conservatory had pupils 
would not come there for instruction, consequently I left of 
my own accord and a large number of the pupils went with 
me to the school which I founded. 

In closing, I will say that it is hardly in keeping for 
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Howell to criticize my unfitness for the position I held, as 
the fact of his musical inability has recently become very 
pronounced, and he no longer holds the position of musical 
director of the Trinity Church choir, which fact heretofore 
he has always advertised with a great flourish of trumpets. 
Very respectfully yours, 
Emi TIFERRO. 


Armin W. Doerner. 





He Witt Conpucr A Piano Scuoot or His Own—His 
ArTISTIC CAREER. 


R. ARMIN W. DOERNER, so long con- 
nected with the faculty and piano department of 
the College of Music of Cincinnati, will on September i 
open a piano school of his own in the Methodist Book Con- 
cern Building, No. 222 West Fourth street, where well 
arranged rooms with a suitable hall for chamber concerts 
offer every convenience for the student. In Mr. Doerner 
the College of Music loses the last member of the original 
faculty. 

Mr. Doerner is purely a Cincinnati product. After his 
early musical studies in this city he continued his course 
for four years with the greatest masters abroad—with the 
celebrated pianist and composer, Theodore Kullak, in Ber- 
lin; with the famous virtuoso, Franz Bendel, and with Carl 
Weitzmann in theory and composition. Under Kullak he 
was in the same class with Moritz Moszkowski, Albert 
Ross Parsons and Wm. H. Sherwood. Returning to his 
native city, he was appointed a member of the piano fac- 
ulty in the College of Music, when that institution was 
founded in 1879. 

During his nineteen years’ connection with the college 
Mr. Doerner established for himself, upon the solid basis of 
genuine art and untiring diligence, a great mame as a 
teacher, and his reputation as such was spread all over the 
country. He became undoubtedly one of the most influen- 
tial forces in the musical life of that school. He isa piano 
instructor in whom all the requisites of a complete intellec- 
tual and mechanical mastery of the piano are blended. 
During his professional career at the college he has not 
missed a single lesson and has had more pupils than any 
single teacher in Cincinnati. Many of his former pupils 
have attained prominent positions in music schools; others 
are devoting themselves to successful private teaching, and 
not a few have acquired reputations as soloists. 

Mr. Doerner is also favorably known as an author and 
music writer. His book on Technical Exercises is used ex- 
tensively all over the country. It is a clear, concise and 
methodical treatise, and possesses some unique and recog- 
nizable personality. 

As an executant Mr. Doerner has achieved a national 
reputation. He has played in concert from Boston to San 
Francisco and with distinguished success. His technic is 
marked by a well nigh faultless accuracy, and this, com- 
bined with a broad intellectual grasp of the subject and 
poetic fire of the true artist, make his readings scholarly 
and refined. With a keen, sympathetic insight into the 
range and possibilities of music and an extremely sensitive 
musical temperament, his execution presents a brilliant 
series of tone pictures illumined by the fire of artistic per- 
ception. 

In conducting a school of his own Mr. Doerner enters 
upon a new career of usefulness, which will add another 
brilliant force to the musical life of Cincinnati. 


ANTED—Organist Choirmaster for St. James’ Cathe- 

dral (Church of England), Toronto, Canada; choir 

of sixty voices; Cathedral service; three manual organ; 

salary, $1,200. Applications received till August 15, 1897. 

Apply Chairman Music Committee, St. James’ Vestry, 
Toronto. 


Cincinnati College of Music. 


EW life and bleod are to be infused into the 
piano and vocal departments, and in fact into all 
other departments of the College of Music of Cincinnati, 
the coming academic year, which has its beginning 
Wednesday, September, 1. Mr. Frank Van der Stucken, 
dean of the faculty, who is now in Europe, has just been 
heard from by the authorities of that institution, and he re- 
ports the engagement of two excellent artists and teachers 
for the respective branches of piano and voice, namely, 
Eduard Ebert-Buchheim and Paul Haase 

A noteworthy fact in connection with the engagement of 
these artists for the Cincinnati College, which may be re- 
garded as evidence of the institution’s prestige, is that Mr. 
Van der Stucken was besieged with over seventy-five appli- 
cations for the two positions from artists of approved merit. 
Mr. Buchheim is a pupil of Kullak, and a successful teacher 
of piano previous to 1889 in Braunschweig, since when he 
has been connected with the Paedagogium of Strassburg, 
besides an unusual activity as a concert pianist. He is 
spoken of by the Kénigsberg Hartung critic, L. Kohler, as 
follows: ‘*Herr Ebert-Buchheim is the pianist of the 
Artists’ Society, a former pupil of Kullak, and in truth a 
very highly gifted and remarkably well rounded artist. 
His rendering of the Chopin F minor fantaisie, op. 49, was 
masterly, and, notwithstanding the technical difficulties of 
the beautiful composition, extremely satisfactory. In the 
Liszt rhapsody, No. 14, the pianist brought out with good 
virtuosity the brilliant bravura effects with which it 
abounds. He was greeted with enthusiastic and well de- 
served applause.” 

Mr. Paul Haase, the new vocal teacher engaged by Mr. 
Van der Stucken, is from the Grand Ducal Conservatory of 
Karlsruhe, and bears an exceedingly fine reputation in 
Europe as an oratorio singer. He has often been heard at 
the Gewandhaus, Leipsic, and in Berlin, and his services 
were earnestly sought by the Royal Conservatory of Stutt- 
gart, but he decided to accept the call to Cincinnati, where 
he will find a good field for his ability. 
Music of Cincinnati is undoubtedly fortunate in the acquisi- 
tion of these artists to its faculty, already famous through 
its strong teaching forces. The institution is absolutely 
unique in its organization, and stands alone as an endowed 
and incorporated school on the eleemosynary plan, and it 
will well repay any serious minded student to study its 
catalogue. 


Ada Glasca as Germaine.—The success of the Castle 
Square Opera Company in its tour has not been more pro- 
nounced than that of one of its sopranos, Miss Ada Glasca, 
a pupil of Tecla Vigna. She crowned herself with glory 
in Atlantic City, N. J., recently, in the role of Germaine 
in The Chimes of Normandy. Here are some local press 
notices: 

The Academy of Music was filled yesterday afternoon and evening 
by athoroughly interested audience to hear Planquett’'s great opera 
The Chimes of Normandy. The part of Germaine was taken by 
Miss Ada Glasca. This is Miss Glasca’s first appearance for six 
Miss Glasca shows a thorough appreciation of the work, and 
Her acting throughout was of 


years. 
sings her role with a charming voice 
the highest order 

The cast of principals was excellent without exception. Miss Ada 
Glasca, although atrifie nervous, wasa charming Germaine. She 
sang the role with all the sweetness of manner that the role calls for, 
Miss Glasca made her first appearance with the Castle Square forces 
yesterday, and is destined to leap into immediate favor 


Miss Ada Glasca has proven a strong acquisition to the Castle 
Square company. She possesses a pure, sweet, sparkling soprano 
voice, which she uses with artistic force. Her phrasing is delightful, 
and she sings without the painful effort one is often compelled to 
witness. She is personally attractive, and the public are pleased to 
welcome her return to the stage 
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Dr. Curtis and His Book. 
SOUTHAMPTON, L. I., August 18, 1897. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 


rs is indeed flattering to the author-that a 

modest little volume recently published by the Apple 
tons, entitled Voice Building and Tone Placing, should 
have elicited nearly thirty columns of criticism, pro and con, 
in your valuable paper. 

The startling originality of Mr. Warren Davenport's 
views may be summed up in his two statements: First, that 
the lungs by their voluntary power of inflation expand the 
chest, and second, that vowel sounds do not exist. These 
two propositions, if he succeeds in demonstrating them, 
will indeed revolutionize both the laws of physiology and 
sound, and we shall expect to see a statue of Davenport on 
Boston Common. The other potent arguments of this pro- 
lific writer have been ably met by Mr. J. S. Brown, whom 
I have never had the pleasure of meeting, but here take 
occasion to thank for his courtesy. 

Another critic whom I shall take pleasure in answering 
later, provided his utter disregard of professional ethics 
will permit of my so doing, is Dr. Floyd S. Muckey, whose 
offensive personalities are combined with a slightly higher 
order of sense than the effusions of Warren Davenport. If 
Dr. Muckey will drop his monochord and devote one day to 
the study of criticism in its higher sense his writing would 
be more forcible. It is safe to say that the faculty of 
Columbia College is not aware that the name of the college 
and one of its professors are lugubriously lugged in ad 
nauseam to apparently substantiate the views of Dr. 
Muckey, which are couched in such gross personalities that 
they would call for discipline from either the County 
Society or the Academy of Medicine did he enjoy member- 
ship in either body. 

I expressly stated in my communication to you two weeks 
ago that I would appreciate a fair and honorable exchange 
of views without personalities, over the writer's signature. 
I have obtained the signature, and I await a cessation of 
the puerile exhibition of personal animus which has im- 
pregnated his articles before | reply, 

H. Hoisrook Curtis, M. D. 

[It is the duty of this paper to get at the facts. 
There are certain scientific, physiological facts that 
form the groundwork upon which the voice performs 
its functions. If Dr. Curtis’ book represents a devi- 
ation from these scientific facts it should be 
denounced, and if it is truth it should be supported. 
It seems to us that these discussions are tending 
toward the discovery of the true condition, and as 
to the methods of the polemics used, we are not 
concerned with them so long as we can help to get 
at the truth. 

Dr. Curtis, Mr. J. 5S. Muckey, Mr. 
Davenport, the ethics of medical societies and all 
other extraneous matter interest us not. What is 
the human voice ? How does it perform its functions 
legitimately when we sing? What is human tone ? 
These are the questions that require scientific solu- 
tion, and as they are being solved the charlatan will 
go and science will, as it always does and must, pre- 
vail.—Ep. MusicAL COURIER. 


Brown, Dr. 


Armstrong Lectures.—Mr. William Armstrong lectured 
before the Chautauqua Assembly, N. Y., last Wednesday, 
and in the afternoon of the same day spoke at the Wagner 
celebration in Higgins Memorial Hall. 

Mr. Armstrong's lectures promise to be unusually success- 
ful the coming season, several clubs and associations having 
bespoken dates. 
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Boston Music Notes. 
AUGUST 14, 1897. 


ISS CLARA MUNGER, who left Boston in 
May to spend the summer in France, has been for 
the month of June in Paris: On the way to that citya 
couple of days were passed in Antwerp, a stop was made 
in Brussels, and then the party settled down to three 
months’ work with Giraudet—at least Miss Priscilla White 
and Miss Lincoln did. Miss Munger with her niece made 
some short trips into the country, but is again in Paris, 
where the longest stay of the summer will be made. 

Aithough Miss Munger speaks French well, having lived 
abroad so long, yet she always takes advantage while in 
Paris to go to the Yersin sisters for some diction lessons, 
the study of languages being a pastime. All Miss Munger’s 
friends will be glad to hear that she is in the most robust 
health, the sea voyage having proved exactly the necessary 
tonic after last winter's hard work. Miss Munger’s winters 
are all records of hard work, for she has every hour of the 
season engaged early in October, besides a long waiting 
list. The coming year quite a number of well-known church 
and concert singers have arranged to coach with her, the 
arrangements having been made before Miss Munger left 
Boston. 

Mr. Myron W. Whitney, Jr., who is in Italy studying, is 
spending a few weeks in the mountains of that country. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. C. D. Parker were at the Gardner House, 
Jamestown, R. I., last week. 

Mr. William H. Gardner will mention Boston song 
writers of note in an articie on English and American bal- 
lads which will appear in one of the August magazines. 

Two musicales are to take place at the Kebo Valley Club 
on August 16 and 23. Theodore Bjorksten, the Swedish 
tenor, has been asked to sing at both of them. Among the 
patronesses are Countess Langier Villars, Mrs. John T. 
Kennedy, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. Chickering, Mrs. 
Draper and Mrs, Winthrop Chandler. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Johnston have gone on a trip to 
Yellowstone Park by way of Buffalo, Niagara Falls, the 
Great Lakes, Duluth, St. Paul and Minneapolis, returning 
to Boston about September 1. 

The B. F. Wood Music Company has removed to its new 
quarters in the Pope Building, on Columbus avenue, where 
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Haverhill, will play the accompaniments. The concert is 
being arranged by Mrs. H. P. Clark, and the proceeds are 
for the benefit of St. Ann’s Church. 


Ocean Grove Festival. 





| The Elijah. 
T= Ocean Grove festival closed on Friday night 
with Mendelssohn’s Elijah, with a chorus of 400 and 
|an orchestra under Walter Damrosch. The soloists as 
| announced did not appear, for in place of Evan Willliams, 
the tenor, who was ill, Payne Clark sang, or some- 
thing like unto it, and Miss Meredith in the meantime broke 
an ankle, and Miss Charlotte Maconda sang in her place, 
the contralto part being with Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby and 
| the baritone with Mr. Dempsey. 

The audience was a huge festival gathering, prepared to 
enjoy an oratorio, and particularly thoroughgoing solo 
work. It was, therefore, rather unfortunate that the 

| original quartet was interfered with by illness and accident, 
although this was fully compensated by some remarkable 
| vocal work. Miss Maconda can, under these circumstances, 
| be congratulated on her excellent singing of Hear Ye, 
| Israel, and Mr. Dempsey acquitted himself like an artist in 
| the finished work he did. 

| The singing of Mrs. Jacoby, however, brought the 10,000 
| people in the great auditorium to their feet, and none of 
them could have heard greater singing than her /Jezede/ 
music, the Woe Unto Them, and the O! Rest in the Lord. 
The applause that followed these numbers was overwhelm- 
ing and again illustrated how quick an American audience 
appreciates a great voice and thorough musical inspira- 
tion, to which in this case are added breadth of delivery 
and the true oratorio style. Besides all this, Mrs. Jacoby’s 
great voice filled the immense space and was as distinct in 
the rear of the hall as near the stage. 

On the day previous 800 children sang in a children’s fes- 
tival chorus under the direction of Mr. Tallie Morgan. The 
tone quality and volume were excellent and the enunci- 
ation remarkable. 

The most important soloist upon that occasion was Miss 
Nedda Morrison,the recent arrival from England who made 
a splendid impression with the Sicilian Vespers by Verdi. 
The New York 77mes printed of this performance: 

Miss Nedda Morrison, the pretty soprano, who left her home in 
England to gladden the ears of her American cousins, gave as her 
first song the bolero from The Sicilian Vespers, by Verdi. The 
compass of her rich voice, the dash and precision with which she 
triumphantly took the high B flat made her solos the most enjoy- 
able numbers of the program. Her second appearance was greeted 
with most flattering applause. The lighter vein of the old love song 
Oh, That We Two Were Maying was brilliantly presented with a 
bewitching nafvete, which charmed her audience. 





Music Items. 

Victor Thrane Here.—Victor Thrane, the well-known 
impresario, has returned to this city from the West. 

Marie Louise Todd.—Miss Marie Louise Todd, the 
pianist, is spending a few weeks as the guest of her friend 
Miss Carrie White, of Menands, near Albany. 

Elizabeth Northrop’s Mishap.—Elizabeth Northrop is 
confined to her room in Newport, R. I., with a sprained 
ankle, the result of a bicycle collision last Monday. She 
hopes to be wheeling again this week. 

Louise Vescelius Sheldon at Richfield Springs. —The 
three programs in which Madame Sheldon participated at 
the Earlington were received with marked enthusiasm by 
the cultured guests who assemble at these musicales. She 
will return to New York to teach early in the coming 
season. 

Costume Concerts.—The Misses Elise and Helen La- 
throp gave one of their unique costume concerts at Round 
Lake, N. Y., on the 7th. The costumes chosen were Italian 
and Russian, and the program was given before a highly 





the company is very busy getting out the new works for the 
coming season. 

Mr. Theodore Bendix, who was formerly with John Stet- | 
son, of the Globe Theatre, will travel the coming season in 
the interests of Rich & Harris. 

Mr. Anton B. Paull, of Fairhaven, gave an organ recital | 
to his New Bedford and Fairhaven friends in the North | 
Congregational Church Thursday evening. Mr. Paull was 
assisted by Mr. Harold E. Reynolds. 

There will be a concert at the Casino, Kennebunkport, | 
on the evening of the 23d. Miss Gertrude Miller, Miss | 
Dalton, daughter of Adjutant General Dalton, and Mr. 
Arthur Wellington will sing. Mr. M. Alison Taylor, of 


appreciative audience. Miss Elise Lathrop sings at Hun- 
ter, N. Y., on the 17th. 
Jos. S. Baernstein, the Basso, at Larchmont.—Mr. 


| Baernstein added more laurels to his wreath on Wednesday 
| last, when he appeared before a large and enthusiastic 


audience at the Casinoin Larchmont. The concert was the 
last of a series given under the direction of Mr. W. R. 
Chapman. Mr. Baernstein’s execution of The Two Grena- 
diers was heartily appreciated and he was applauded to the 
echo. In response he sang as encore Will o’ the Wisp, 
by Cherry, and a new song just composed by Mr. Chas. F. 
Anderson and dedicated to his daughter, now studying with 


COURIER. 


| 
was the first time this has been sung to an audience, and 


from its reception it will doubtless be a success. 

Mr. Anderson is the husband of Mrs. Sarah Baron An- 
derson, the well-known contralto of the Brick Church, and 
the words are apropos of his daughter’s trip across the 
ocean, 

The melody is new and beautiful, and will be published 
in two keys. Mr. Baernstein also made a decided hit with 
Hartman’s song, Mir tremute von einem Koenigskind, 
which he sings in a style altogether his own. 

Mr. Baernstein is spending his vacation in Baltimore 








with his parents, and taking a much needed rest after a 
busy season. 


Ida Branth.—Miss Ida Branth, the New York violinist, 
has just returned from Europe. She played in Berlin, 
Paris and London, meeting with phenomenal success, and 
received excellent letters of recommendation from Joachim, 
Halir, Kruse and others. 


Another Successful Pupil of Madame Murio-Celli.— 
Miss Marie Helen Howe sang at Manhattan Beach with 
Sousa’s Band, Saturday and Sunday, very successfully in 
the arias of Trovatore, Traviata, and the beautiful song by 
Madame Murio-Celli, True Heart of Mine, and was twice 
encored. 

Griffith’s Success.—Prof. G. E. Griffith, of New York, 
is now substituting for Dr. Carl Dufft at the Marble Col- 
legiate Church, Fifth avenue, this city. Professor Griffith 
is the possessor of a rich baritone voice. He has also been 
filling the same position in Ahawath Chesed Synagogue, 
Lexington avenue. 

He also has a good record as one of America’s most 
most prominent vocal teachers. 


Alice Jane Roberts in Ontario.—Sparrow Lake, Ontario, 
has a big array of musical talent besporting itself for the 
summer, and among the artists is Alice Jane Roberts, 
whose voice is always heard with keen pleasure. A concert 
was given there at the home of Alex. Menzel on August 9, 
in which Miss Roberts was assisted by Alexander Menzel, 
Fred Elliott, of Buffalo; Heinrich Klingenfeldt, of Toronto ; 
Mrs. R. H. Thurston, Elmira; Reinhold Warlick, St. 
Petersburg, and Clara Grannis Reid, of Elmira. The pro- 
gram embraced Gounod, Bemberg, Chopin, d’Hardelot, 
Sarasate and other works. 


Rappoport Returns.—Mr. S. Rappoport, who has been 
abroad for two months visiting his father in Austria, and 
also singing with success in some of the large cities of 
Europe, has returned home again. He has also visited his 
beloved friend and teacher Mr. Jaques Bouhy, of Paris, who 
was most enthusiastic in praise and very proud of his 
former pupil. 

In a recent letter, written by Mr. Bouhy to Mr. Rappoport, 
he says: ‘‘I was very happy indeed to hear how wonder- 
fully your voice has progressed under the principles and 
advices which I gave you.”’ 

Mr. Rappoport will resume teaching the Bouhy method 
of vocal culture by next month. 


Florence Buckingham Joyce.—Florence Buckingham 
Joyce’s Trio had the honor of playing before President 
McKinley on Wednesday, August11. The President and 
his party dined at the Stevens House, Lake Placid, where 


they were accorded a most enthusiastic reception. Mrs. 
Joyce’s program was as follows 

Finale, from Trio No. 1...... .«++-»Carl Bohm 
Hungarian Dance, No. 6............. Brahms 
rh, SCE... ci cswenedpadece sécvesdensd Abbe Kretschmer 


BO, octeccovcepeces ° wseses seine 9906 epenseanees Otto Langey 
.. Victor Herbert 


Serenade.......... asétes 

Genevieve Gavot. paddies pate William Dressler 

Serenade .......... tésohvwases b0 Sudideelvesweswediocoetqesdde . Widor 

Love's Dream After the Ball..... .Czibulka 
....De Koven 


National Guard March............... 


Sara Layton Walker Sings.—The following clippings 
from Pittsburg, Indianapolis and Erie show how highly ap- 
preciated this singer is in those cities. Miss Walker comes 
to New York permanently next season. 

Miss Walker’s style and breadth of musicianship bespeak a highly 
artistic nature and magnificent schooling. Perfect enunciation, 
beautiful phrasing, ease and confidence of delivery characterized 
her singing, which was the distinctive feature of the performance.— 
Pittsburg Leader 

Her most magnificent work was in Bizet’s O Lamb of God; its 
grandeur was accentuated by her rendering. She hasa range ad- 
mirable for oratorio, and at the same time particularly fitted for 
lullabies.—/ndianapolis Journal. 


The star of the evening was Mrs. Walker. Her comely tace and 
elegant stage presence were captivating. Her first number raised 
the enthusiasm of the audience at once. The voice isa contralto of 
great range, mellow and flute-like, and brilliant and ringing in the 
high register. She sang with much tenderness of expression, keen 
musical intelligence and depth of feeling.—Zrie, Pa., /Terald. 
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VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE coming dramatic season is not big with portents. 

Indeed from all we can learn it will begin mildly and pacifically, with 
no fanfare of trumpets and with no startling incursions into novelty. 

Still, the indications are that the season willbe merry. In the beginning 
many old and approved farces, comic operas and comedies will be exposed 
at the leading theatres. These are the dramatic productions the merriment 
of which was not exhausted last season. Many of them are American. This 
is a matter for congratulation. As Ben Jonson’s Alchemist said: ‘‘ No 
country’s mirth is better than our own.”’ 

With one exception—Secret Service—the plays to be revived at the begin- 
ning of the season are slight affairs and frivolous. They were devised in the 
hope of eliciting laughter. 

Lord Chesterfield long ago remarked that laughter is a vulgar convulsion, 
common to all men, and that a ridiculous incident (such as attempting to sit 
down when there is no chair) will create more laughter than the wittiest sally. 
It is upon this theory that the devisers of farces and comical operas act. It is 
a sound theory. Evena philosopher has been known to die of laughter at 
seeing an ass eat figs. 

Still, it can hardly be urged that these entertainments have any bearing on 
the drama—that drama which Sir Walter Scott was fond of writing with a 
capital D. 

The new pieces which are announced are of much the same character 
They range from the farce that frivols, with or without music, to the indiffer- 
ent delight of modern melodrama. 

A few serious dramas are announced. Mr. Mansfield, who for want of a 
better may be taken for the leading American actor, promises a revival of 
Timon of Athens. A woman of parts will appear in The Winter's Tale, and 
undoubtedly Mr. Daly will give his usual ‘‘amelioration” of a Shakespearian 
play, as well as Joan of Arc. A few new comedies, quasi-serious in intention, 
may possibly deserve success. 

On the whole, however, the season does not promise to add much to our 
knowledge of the classic drama or contribute very much to that drama which 
its authors fancy may be classic in time. Nor is this to be expected. The 
exigencies of fitting the taste of the average audience do not permit of any 
experiments. As long as the managers provide plays which are tolerably 
amusing, or which please the average sentimental woman and the average 
sensual man, they are probably doing all that can be expected of them. Of 
course during the coming season a finer species of dramatic writing may be 
brought to light. 

The unexpected often happens. 

Saul, who went out to look for his uncle’s asses, found the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

We should be’ highly delighted were equal good fortune to befall THE 
MUSICAL COURIER critics who are sent out into the theatres this season 


If it is to be so, it will be, you know, 
And if it be so, so be it 


ACTORS AND CHARITY. 


HY do the philanthropists who wish to raise funds for what they are 
pleased to call a charity appeal to the dramatic profession to give their 
services for nothing? The so-called charity is usually an advertising dodge 
that will benefit no one but the promoters and certainly does not deserve that 
hard-working men should sacrifice their time and talents for any such case. 
Very few actors are rich ; they could be counted on almost one hand, and these 
men have plenty of callsuponthem. How generously these calls are answered 
in the case of an unfortunate brother, or for any really good object, few except 
those who are acquainted with the profession have any idea. For the actor, 
contrary to the usual notion that everything he does is for the sake of pub- 
licity, does good by stealth. When the so-called charity is the project of 
some newspaper the appeal to the actor is, in fact, a kind of blackmail; if he 
complies with the demand he may expect good notices, if he refuses he may 
look out for neglect. In either case it is not the charity that he cares for, but 
the good will of this or that journal. The actor's life is a hard one, and 
success is usually preceded by years of obscurity and disappointment; and 
when it is gained it has to be retained by hard and constant work. Why 
should any hard-working man be asked to give three hours of his work, in 
which every minute is worth money, to advertise someone else? There can be 
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criticism on these ‘‘charity"’ performances that will benefit the actor, and 
when next season comes not a soul in the audience cares whether he has been 
acting for charity or not. The whole system is an imposition on a class of 


generous and liberal men and ought to be abolished. 


THE TRIBUNE AND THE SUN. 


Samuel B, Garvin was District Attorney at that time Long before the trial it was announced 
that Noah Davis, through the influence of Horace Greeley, had been secured to assist in the prosecu 
tion of McFarland The fact that Greeley had visited the District Attorney's office and talked with 


Garvin on the subject drew from the Sum the most incisive editorial articles against the course of 








the editor of the 7rijume. Repeatedly in an indirect way the 7rébune denied that its editor was in 
any way concerned in the prosecution of McFarland The fire of the Sun, however, became so hot 
and the facts were made so plain that Mr. Greeley was finally smoked out. One night while Amos 
Cummings was dining in Oliver Hitchcock's he overheard a conversation between two 7rbune 
proof-readers about a personal letter from Horace Greele concerning the McFarland murder 
which was to be printed in the 7rzéune the next morning Amos stopped eating his rice and milk 
and went up into the 77r#éune office. He told Mr. Greeley that he understood that a card concerning 
the McFarland trial, signed by the editor himself, had been written for publication on the next day 

Mr. Greeley expressed his surprise that the information had reached the Sun office, but acknowl 
edged that he had written suchacard. ‘Then,’ said Cummings, “ of course you desire to give it all 
the circulation poss ble, and | shall be happy te print it in the Sua to-morrow morning if you have 
no objection, giving the 7rz+une due credit."” Horace hesitated, but finally said: “‘ Well, Amos, I 
will give you a proof of the letter, with the proviso that you are to make n editorial comment on it 
n the morning Cummings made the promise and departed with the proof sheet he letter ap 
peared on the first page of the Sun on the next morning with the following heading 


MR. GREELEY’S CONFESSION. 


Wuy He Securev Counsel. ro AppEAR IN THE MCFARLAND 

Triat—TuHe Hon. Horace GRreeELEY’s INDORSEMENT OF 

RicHarpson’s Course—TuHe Vauipiry or A Man's Tite 

ro His Wire Disputrep spy Mr. Gree_ey—His INTERVIEW 

WITH JupGE Garvin—He Acrep In BEHALF OF RICHARI 

son’s Frrenps—Dip Mr. Greetey Rea RICHARDSON’ 

Letrers TO ANOTHER MAn’s Wirt 

In about two days afterward Mr. Greeley met Cummings onthe 7/mes corner He stopped hin 
and said: *“ Amos, you used to be a good boy when you were with me on the 7riéune, but since you 


have been with Dana, on the Sun, you have become a damned bad boy The Journalist, August 


Ls 


HIS is an interesting contribution to the biographies of two interesting 

men. Bad Boy Cummings has won more or less honor in Congress and 
for a long, long time has not been accused of being a damned bad boy 

Greeley is in his grave and nothing matters to him now 

Mr. Dana, however, is very much alive. The difference between him and 
Whitelaw Reid has not yet been settled. 

What is it all about, anyway ? 

How did Reid acquire the 7rféune and what does Mr. Dana mean by his 
insinuations against the character of Mr. Reid? 

Mr. Dana should explain. 


IT IS TO LAUGH, 


W* do not look upon the present epidemic of silly plays—of mere dramatic 
nonsense—as a lasting evil. It will blow over. The stage will get 
back its literary tone. The drama will again become worthy the considera- 
tion of Men of Serious Intellect. 

The farce will be relegated to the Bowery. 

Indeed we believe that among well-bred people laughter itself is destined 
to disappear. Laughter is merely a gross, physical proof of the sense one 
has of a certain inharmony in the world. This sense of inharmoniousness 
will vanish quite in the complete scepticism, the absolute science, the general 
pity and monotone respect of the future. 

You laugh? It is because you let yourself be surprised by some apparent 
negligence of the laws of nature. 

And yet there is no negligence; there is a magnificent hierarchy of final 
causes. 

When all seeming anomalies shall have been explained; when the cosmi 
mechanism is understood, men will laugh no more. There will be, in fact. 
only individuals to laugh at. General ideas of the sort now classed as 
humorous will not affect the glottis. Nor will men laugh at individuals and 
their peculiarities. The dominant altruism will forbid laughter at the 
expense of a fellow creature. 

Laughter is destined to disappear 

As a matter of fact this contraction of the zygomatic muscles belonged 
properly to elementary man; it served to indicate at the same time both his 
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ignorance of the cosmic system and his belief that he was better than the 
person at whom he laughed. 

Laughter is caused by an incoherent knowledge of things, or by confusion 
of language, or dullness of understanding. As these causes disappear it 
will become more and more difficult to excitc gayety. 

Ah, life and literature, even now, are not as laughable as they were; the 
humor has gone out of a bent pin; the dialogue which AZsop imagined 
between a fox and a play-actor’s mask is not comical now; we can assume 
(and retain our melancholy) that stones and trees followed a musician who 
played the lyre; Shakespeare’s clowns bore us; and it seems a golden 
vanished age—that age in which Zeuxis could die of laughter upon seeing a 
droll portrait of an old woman. 

Soon we shall be like Walt Whitman, that great, serene, tender, masterful 
man, who never laughed—so wise he was and good. 

Of all the literature of this century posterity will probably retain only one 
or two jokes; it will preserve them curiously, as dried mummies are stored 
away in museums, or as the eggs of the great auk are preserved—memorials 
of a vanished species. In that day all men will agree with Aristotle, that the 
‘‘moving of laughter in a comedy is a fault—a kind of torpitude.” But as 
far as that goes laughter will be impossible; the zygomatic muscles will be 
atrophied. Men will be too wise to laugh at the Causa Causans; they will be 
too altruistic to laugh at each other. 

For the present, however—— 

It is to laugh. 


THE NEW CODE OF IMMORALS. 


EATUS ille qui procul negotiio——but that was written in another age. 
To-day not even the most intolerable snob sneers at trade or pretends to 
happiness simply because he is out of business. This is the mercantile epoch. 
Art, literature and religion are merely the hand-maidens of trade. Mr. Kip- 
ling hymns the tariff; Sir John Millais advertised soap; a notable millionaire 
boasts that the Baptist Church was his stepping stone to fortune. 

Is this an admirable state of affairs ? 

Is the law of trade the law under which one who desires to live rightly 
should desire to live ? 

To this question there can be no glib and ready answer; nor indeed is the 
answering of itimportant. The conditions exist. One’s only problem is how 
to live best under these conditions. 

Well-doing is considered by Socrates as the doing of ‘‘ the best man,” who, 
‘‘as a husbandman, performs well the duties of a husbandman; as a surgeon, 
the duties of the medical art; in political life his duty toward the common- 
wealth.” 

In the same way it may be said that the best business man is he who most 
successfully attains his object. 

This is the beginning and end of trade ethics. 

If asked what his main end is the trader will say—making money. His 
second intention may be toward endowing colleges or creating presidents, but 
his direct object is money getting. It should be remembered that it is only 
within this mercantile epoch that making money has become itself an end, 
and success in it a source of satisfaction apart from the secondary ends it may 
serve. 

Since for the modern man money getting is not only a duty, but the only 
reasonable ambition and the only employment which is held praiseworthy, it 
is worth considering whether there are any rules of conduct which he is 
bound to observe. In other words, has religion—which belongs to a past 
age—any right to interfere with the business of this age, which is money 
getting ? 

Herbert Spencer, in the Data of Ethics, points out that a large part of 
human conduct is not absolutely right, but only relatively right. There is 
the further truth that in many cases there is no absolutely right course, but 
only courses that are more or less wrong. In such circumstances that which 
is less wrong naturally takes precedence over that which is more wrong. It 
is not difficult to apply this to present society, which is largely made up 
of people who are trying to accumulate money. The ideal man of the day— 
the ‘‘ best man,” as Socrates would say—is he who best carries on the business 
of getting money. This is his main end. This is his chief purpose. Well- 
doing lies in attaining this end, in achieving this purpose. Even if he has to 
do wrong in order to succeed, he is less wrong in succeeding than he would 
be in failing. In modern society failure to get rich is the greatest wrong. 
Every other wrong is subordinate to it. Theft, robbery, deceit, lying, force 
and outrage are lesser wrongs than failure to attain the main purpose of 
modern life—money getting. 

We might as well be frank. 

We might as well consider the matter in a spirit of intrepid candor. 

Life to-day is difficult, dirty and cruel—non mollis aut delicata res est vevare 
—life is ugly and strenuous as a dream. 

Sir Giles Overreach is the only man who can be tolerably happy. In a 
trading age the only source of gratification is success in trading. In an age 
of poetry one would have wished to be the greatest poet; in the age of chiv- 
alry the noblest knight; equally lofty is the ambition in a money getting age 
to be the most successful money getter. 

It is a laudable ambition. 

But let us clear our minds of cant. 

The old ideals of truth and honor have no place in the modern business 
world. They are anachronisms. They belong to the past. The words truth 
and honor are merely faded metaphors. 

The man who tells the truth in trading cannot trade. 

That is the fact. 


It is true of the man who sells hosiery; it is true of the lawyer who rents 
out his tongue and sells his opinions; it is true of the midnight girls who ply 
for hire; it is just as true of the matadors of finance as it is of the curbstone 
peddlers. In moments of easeful frankness the trader—he of railroads and 
senatorships or he of lead pencils and shoe-strings—will admit it. 

You say this is wrong ? 

To be sure it is wrong—if the old feudal and religious rules of conduct are 
to be applied to this business age. 

But why apply them? 

What have we, who are money getters, to do with rules devised for people 
who thought more of getting to heaven than making money ? 

Absolutely nothing. 

However, we may even admit—if the point be insisted upon—that theft 
and lying, deceit and financial brigandage are wrong. Still, would they be 
lesser wrongs—and therefore excusable—than that of failing to attain man’s 
chief object, which is to get wealth and glorify it forever. 

We approve of the man who does not yearn after too many virtues. 

set him cleave to the main virtue, which is the Golden Virtue of getting 
money. 

Some of the shrewdest money getters of the day, out of complaisance for 
the old rules of conduct, pretend to honesty and commercial ‘* honor.” 

This is well enough in its way. 

We do not object to hypocrites as long as they are successful in business. 
But the hypocrite who fails is abominable. We have sympathy, if not re- 
spect, for the ruined speculator, who was frankly a freebooter, but the ruined 
hypocrite is contemptible. 

This is our opinion, and it seems to be the opinion of the hour. 

Who are the men most looked up to? 

Who are those held up as examples to the youth of the nation ? 

The canting deacons of Brouklyn, who use their mouths for prayer and 
their hands and feet for picking cherries ? 

By no means. 

The models held up to you are such matadors of finance as the late Jay 
Gould and the late Barney Barnato—men who never let a scruple stand in the 
way of getting money, men who never canted and never played the hypo- 
crite. They took to the highways of business joyously, recklessly, ruthlessly, 
like the highwaymen of old. They made no pretense of being above their 
business. They did not try to serve God and Mammon. They plumped 
forMammon. They said: ‘‘Let the servants of God obey the old rules of 
conduct, or play the hypocrite and pretend to observe them; for us we are 
Mammon’s men, and for us there are new rules of conduct. For us the first 
commandment is ‘Get money!’ and the last commandment is ‘ Get money!’ 
and, by St. Law, money we will get.” 

These men are the heroes of the day, the models for youth, the examples 
for manhood. 

They are admired not alone for their intellectual faculties, but as well for 
their moral courage, which dared to disregard the moral law. Daring men, 
daring men! they took purses on the highway of life. In this money 
getting age it is the only occupation fit for a man of brains and courage. 

The old moral law has given way to the new law of business, which reads: 
‘‘I say, put money in thy purse—make all the money thou canst—fill thy 
purse with money!” 

This has superseded all the old commandments. It overrides the laws 
against theft and perjury, the rules anent lying and deceit. Conscience is a 
disease, a malady. The conscientious man, thus handicapped with a gan- 
grening malady, simply cannot succeed. 

His theory of conduct is confused. 

He halts between the old code of conduct and the new. 

‘*Use every means to deceive,” says the new commercial code of morals. 

‘Be truthful in word and deed,” whimpers the old code. 

Seize all the property you can is the new injunction, while the old code was 
ridiculous in its disapproval of theft. 

The man with a conscience halts between these two codes and is confused ; 
out of his confusion comes failure, which is the unpardonable sin. John 
Law, of Lauriston, who was the father ef modern finance, knew no such 
hesitati:n. Whether a gamester at the gambling table or comptroller 
general of the finances of France, he played his game with admirable disdain 
for the antique laws of honesty. He created the modern methods of robbing 
wholesale, His paper money was an inspiration. His ‘‘ South Sea Bubble " 
was a magnificent coup Jay Gould never equaledit. Barney Barnato never 
surpassedit. John Law would have approved of the ‘‘ Klondike’ companies ; 
they are his children. It was he who first laid down the maxim that aftera 
period of financial depression—or during it even—is the time to make a big 
play. Itis a rule the knowing matadors of finance follow to-day. In the old 
religious ages it was held that periods of depression were sent as Divine 
chastis2ments. It was fondly supposed that they would purify business 
methods. To-day we know better. We know that the period of depression 
is that in which the financial guerilla may best get ready for his raid. 

Here’s honor to St. L :w—here’s luck to the money-getters—and hoch / for 
the new code of immorals ! 


EDOUARD ROD, who is spending the summer in Switzerlend, is at 

e work on a novel, of which the scene is laid at La Rochelle, and in 

which the principal character is a Protestant pastor whose married life is 

unhappy. Before this volume is finished M. Rod will publish a volume of 

essays on Goethe, written, it is understood, in a spirit of somewhat severe 
criticism. 
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He Heitpv Her Hanps. 


I hold her hands. The lamp's soft ray 
Lingers in iridescent play 
Among her tresses golden strands, 
Unheeded run the hour glass sands 
With which old Time seeks to dismay. 
I hold her hands 


Her gaze is pensive—far away 
In silence there content to stay, 
Like one who waits but for commands 
I hold her hands 


This is the picture that expands, 
And memory-sprites lift up their wands. 
If I let go—the truth to say 
On the piano she will play 
Those tunes she learned from the brass bands 
I hold her hands 
—Washington Star 


5 othe that for a rondeau, with the accent on the roe ? 


* 93 * 

Hurrah and hail and thrice welcome to the new dramatic season—the 
season of 1897-8!!! Monday night Never Again was put on for a run of one 
consecutive week at the Garrick, and The Circus Girl was revived at Daly’s. I 
am sorry to say I missed Maestro Katzenjammer at the Garrick, and the 
delicate, devilish grace of Nancy McIntosh; but next Saturday night I hope to 
see Harrison Grey Fiske’s new melodrama, The Privateer, at the Star. So 
another season is launched, with all its hopes, its fears, its ‘‘suckers,” 
‘‘angels ” and idiots. Let us not sentimentalize, but take the bull of contem- 
poraneousness by the horns and talk about the actor gentleman and the 
actor ladies and their doings during the past week. 

. sf * 

I found this in the TZe/egram—by the way, last Sunday’s issue was a 
‘‘corker"—it is awful the way these young actresses study their parts on 
Broadway : 

‘‘Katharine Gray, not a pound heavier but with the healthy tan of the 
mountains, walks along the street every morning with her part in her hand. 
Many other actresses do the same thing, but ‘Kate’ really has an engage- 
ment with A Southern Romance.” 


The editorials of the Avening Sun ate rapidly becoming classics. Here are 
three lovely gems from last week's issue. You can’t beat them: 

They are seeing alligators down on the Jersey coast just now. Is it applejack or just hay 
fever? 

A white man stabbed for a negro woman? Why not? A rag and a bone and a hank of hair 

Kept Their Marriage Secret Four Months isa headline over an item showing that the plot of 
the clandestine marriage remains as fresh as a century and a half ago. 

The members of the Arion Society excursion are to stop over at Milwaukee. The idea of the 
members of the Arion Society not stopping there would be absurd 


I envy the man who wrote the last paragraph; in fact I don’t mind ac- 
knowledging that I would like to have been in Milwaukee with the Arionites. 


You know why ! 
* 


Francis Neilson, the librettist, is in Bayreuth. The reason ] know is that 
with Seidl he sent me a postal card, on which was printeda picture that 
Seidl said was intended for me. It is the portrait of a stout gentleman skat- 
ing—you know what skating means in Bayreuth. I neverskated in Bay euth; 
no, not even slid. I just walked, walked ponderously, yet surely. I will 
remonstrate with Seidl when he arrives. He will probably sail on the Germanic 
August 26. 


* 
* * 


Tavary, the opera singer with the Klondike tresses, has signed a seven 
weeks’ contract with Keith. Tavary is to be congratulated. 
* rs * 
There is no truth in the Russell-Daly story. Mr. Daly would do himself 
proud if he tould catch the handsome Lillian for his anemic forces. 
7 6 * 
There used to be a story of a piano tuner who played doctor. It was a 
good story, but this is the way they butcher the anecdote in England: 
The mistress of a house in Birmingham, having shopping to do, left orders 


with her maid that when the piano tuner, whom she was expecting, called 
she was to show him into the music room. 

Presently a ring at the door announced a caller and the nfaid showed the 
gentleman into the room mentioned. Fully half an hour elapsed, when the 
maid, not hearing any tuning going on, knocked at the door. 

‘‘Do you want a duster, sir ?.” she asked. 

‘‘A duster? No, of course not!” replied the irate gentleman. 

‘* Well, but ain’t you the piano tuner?” 

‘*Piano tuner!—no. I've come for the tax rates!" 


* 


o * 





‘‘Shop girls write a novel.” Good God, what a chance for Richard 
Harding Davis! 


It is a great ad. for Isabelle Urquhart to be sued by the head waiter of the 
Metropole. She was rapidly drifting to the oblivion of the vaudeville, but 
this gossip will waft her back to Broadway. 

* , * 

William Gillette and company returned to this country last Saturday on the 
Paris. Mr. Gillette’s head is still unswollen by his London successes—where, by 
the way, he made no money—and his health still unsapped by English cigars. 

He must have a monstrous constitution! 

His company is truly secret in service; it knew nothing when questioned 
by importunate reporters on the dock. 


- . 


S. Miller Kent returned on the same ship, which, strange to say, was big 
enough to hold two such actors as Gillette and himself. The Johnstone 
3ennett engagement at the Palace was not a ‘‘ frost," as declared by several 
New York papers. ‘‘ Johnnie" was sick and the eight weeks were cut down 
to one week. The last night her sketch went with a rush and was warmly 


applauded 


Why doesn’t Miss Brazier, of Brooklyn, heap coals of fire on the head of 
Mr. Witlessmore—is that his name?—by using a Virgil practice clavier. 
Then she van sneer at all South Brooklyn and play lovely soundless nocturnes 
by Bach and symphonies by Chopin—v. ¢., see daily papers for a wonderful 
compilation of weird compositions 

* “i * 

Albert Bial is dead; another landmark gone. I shall never forget some of 

the pleasant nights I spent in the old place with John Koster and Albert Bial. 


* 26 * 

Mr. Charles Frohman received the last act of The Little Minister, and, as 
the final act of Phros» has not yet arrived, he has decided to delay no longer 
and has determined that Miss Maud Adams shall make her début as a star in 
the former play. 


Wallack’s Theatre will open on September 13 with Mrs. Ryley’s comedy, 
A Coat of Many Colors. 
o . + 
Miss Blanche Walsh is not returning with the Secret Service company from 
London, having been detained there by her mother's illness. 


- = - 

Scene: Newly married pair on bench in park; old gentleman supposed to 
be asleep. 

She—My darling! 

He—My dove! 

She—My doggie! 

He—My pussy! 

She—My duck! 

He—My pretty birdie! 

She—My goosie! 

He—My lambkin! 

Old Gentleman (interrupting brutally)—Can’'t you call each other Noah's 
arks, and have done with it ?— 77-Bits. 

* ™ . 

Leander Richardson writes in the Zelegraph 

‘The latest decision in the legal entanglements surrounding the Casino 
effectively settles the proposition that the house will be sold and that Rudolph 
Aronson will again assume control of its affairs. The taking of the case to 
the Court of Appeals means simply that it cannot be finally decided upon for 
several years to come, and that if the George W. Lederer Company is to be 
dislodged in the interval, the event will be brought about from some other 
quarter, and in some totally unexpected manner. While the stay of the sale 
is ostensibly until October only, it means simply that the Court of Appeals is 
to be invoked, and the property will not be sold meanwhile. Thus, as long 
as the Lederer corporation pays its rent and complies with the other provi- 
sions of its lease, it will not be interfered with, but will be permitted to go 
right along about its business just as though there never had been any trouble 
at all. Mr. Lederer is making his plans a long time ahead, and has not been 

























iv 
at all disturbed by any aspect of the Casino's affairs. The preparations for 
The Belle of New York have never ceased, and some little work has also 
been done upon The Telephone Girl. 

That settles the matter for the present, at least.” 


* 
* * . 

Frank McKee is back and busy. Twenty-fourth street, west of Broadway, 
is very active just now, for Mr. Hoyt is rehearsing his new play, A Stranger 
in New York. Frank, they say, has won a pot on the races this summer. 

* 
* * 

The proposition of Yvette Guilbert, as manager of her own playhouse, 
does not strike me favorably. Art and business do not blend. 


+. 
* 7 


Here is an old, a very old story, with up-to-date trimmings: 

They tell a story of Sibyl Sanderson and Antonio Terry at the clubs. The 
two are supposed to be riding in the Boulevard, when an observer comments 
to a friend: 

‘See that beautiful woman riding with that handsome fellow ? 
is my daughter.”’ 

‘* Are they married?” 

‘*He is, but not she.”’ 


Well, she 


* 
. 7 


Walter Thomas is engaged to Hope Ross. Congratulations are in order, 


A comely couple! 


* 


¥ ~ 


Henry French T.—or is it the other way?—has returned from London with 


a lot of new plays. 
* . * 
Mr. Langtry is after another divorce from Lily. It will take about fifteen 
or ninety to actually clear him of all the brambles inclosing his naughty 


spouse. 
* 
* % 


A certain Georgia literary society in the Billeville district, being asked to 
name the best ten poems in the English language, sent in the following list: 

Punkin’s Good Enough for Me. 

When the Green Is on the Melon 

The Old Red Hills of Georgia. 

Candy Pullin’ Time. 

Me an’ Betsy Jane. 

Pollard’s Leetle Gal. 

When Nancy Went to Meetin’. 

Log-Rollin’ Bill. 

Susan at the Ball. 

Love and Tater Bone. 

The secretary of the society sent word that ‘‘all these poems was wrote by 
home folks.” —A¢lanta Constitution. 


Paderewski, so a far Western exchange says, discovered a pianistic 
genius in this country in the person of a Chicago typewriter. They believe 
anything in Los Angeles. 

* as * 

Maurel is organizing an Italian opera company. He had better look after 

his own French organization; they say that Laville—hello! oh, a telephone 


call. I'll be back in a minute! 


* 
* * 


‘‘ Philip Fuhr was arranged in the Essex Market Court yesterday for theft, 
and desired to make a clean breast of the affair, but he stammered so badly 
that he was unable todoso. Then Sergeant Colton asked the prisoner if he 
could sing, and if he could he might sing the story. It was then to the tune 
of Annie Laurie that the prisoner gave a full account of the affair.” 

My God, this was in the Commercial Advertiser / 


* 
* & 


A woman who was traveling alone, not long ago, wandered one evening 
into a hotel parlor. A pretty young girl at once rushed toward her and 
breathlessly asked what time it was. Somewhat astonished, the woman 
glanced at the big mantel clock and repeated the hour. ‘‘Oh, thank you,” 
said the stranger, but without any signs of going away. ‘‘I suppose you think 
it queer my asking that,” she burst out a moment later, ‘ but, totell the truth, 
I didn’t want to know the time at all; I just had to speak to somebody. You 
see, I'm on my wedding trip, and for a whole week I haven't spoken to a soul 
but my husband. Why, I’ve hardly heard the sound of any one’s voice but 
his. It was really a question of my speaking to someone or going wild.” 


* 
¥ * 


I have been privileged to inspect the magnificent monument to the 
memory of Bizet, says Rowland Strong in the 7imes, which M. Falguiére, 
who is one of our greatest sculptors, has just been completed. It was in- 
tended at first to place this really masterly work of art in the centre of the 
Parc Monceau, but a more appropriate site has been chosen. The composer 
of Carmen will have his monument in the vestibule of the new Opéra Comique, 


THE COURIER-DRAMA AND LITERATURE. 


close to the grand staircase. The work consists of a bust of Bizet, placed on 
a pedestal representing a rock, inlaced with branches of laurel. A youthful 
female figure representing glory, partially draped, holding a violin and bow 
in the left hand, stands in a half-erect attitude before the master, and catches 
her breast with her right hand as if to still the beatings of her heart. Car- 
men is seated at the foot of the rock, which she has the appearance of 
guarding. M. Falguiére works with so much more expedition than the lazy 
people who are pretending to build up the Opéra Comique on its old site that, 
though the monument is complete, there is no knowing when it will be 
unveiled. Probably not before the exhibition opens. However, it will be 
sent to next year’s salon, where it will surely make a sensation. 


. 
* * 


What rubbish one reads in the cables! 
bott sisters,to be educated musically at the expense of Jean de Reszké and in 
Paris. Bessie is a girl with a shrill voice, both sisters plunk the banjo, and 
with the assistance of a friend got a few engagements in London. Then 
Charlie Dillingham appears on the scene and the usual hard luck story is told 
the de Reszkés with the above sequel. 

Now I believe not at all in the story, especially as Mr. Dillingham’s name 
is in evidence. Miss Abbott, or the Misses Abbott, if they had an nineteen 
year’s opportunity tostudy, would never sing remarkably, for the simple reason 
that they are not very musical. Jean must be an easy thing, and there were 
others! 


* 


A Wandering Minstrel, Clay M. Greene’s new drama, with Auguste Van 

Biene, the cellist, in the chief role, will open in Boston September 21. 
. ’ * 

Walter E. Perkins, who played the principal part in My Friend from 
India, has been engaged for the role of Anatole Bourchet in My Wife's Step- 
Husband, the new piece by H. A. Du Souchet. 

+. ° * 

J. E. Dodson returns to New York next week from Shelter Island, where 
he has been spending his vacation. He will rejoin the Empire Theatre stock 
company, which will tour with Under the Red Robe. 

* ’ * 

Cecile Rush, says the Sun, at one time a well known actress in this coun- 
try, died on Thursday at Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, where she had lived for 
several years. She was celebrated in youth for her beauty, and she was still 
a handsome woman when, toward the close of her career, she appeared in 
old women roles. Her début was made on March 17, 1856, at the Walnut 
Street Theatre in Philadelphia, as Bianca, in Fazio. She was born in Phila- 
delphia sixty-four years ago. After her first appearance as an actress she 
traveled for three years through the South and West, and in 1859 became a 
platform reader. On her marriage to the late Charles W. Brooke she retired 
from the stage temporarily. After her separation from him she resumed her 
profession. Mrs. Rush had recently acted with Augustin Daly and with one 
of the Hoyt & McKee companies. The disease from which she died is said 
to have been of such a puzzling character that her physicians were never able 
to decide what was the real cause of her illness, and, at her direction, a post- 
mortem examination will be held in order to discover its nature. She leaves 
a married daughter. 


* 
* * 


Here is a denial in the Herald: 

SHEPHERDSTOWN, W. Va., August 12, 1897,—-Mr. R. D. Shepherd, who mar- 
ried Miss Odette Tyler, said to-night that there was no truth in the report 
that he and his wife contemplated returning tothe stage. They are quite 
content to remain in private life. 


* 
* * 


Mr. W. E. De Verna, who designed and constructed the properties and 
scenic effects of the forthcoming spectacular production, Nature, at the 
Academy of Music, died last week, from overwork, at his home in Brooklyn. 

* - * 

The peasants of Oberammergau occasionally show an eye to the main 
chance which accords but strangely with the sacredness which they claim for 
their Passion Play. As is well known, this takes place every ten years, but 
as the next performance is due in 1900, the same date as the Paris Exposition, 
these thrifty persons fear that their business will be interfered with by the 
superior attractions of the exposition. They have therefore petitioned the 
Regent of Bavaria to allow them to give their performance either in 1899 or 
1901. The Prince has not yet replied. The Bavarian press is full of the 
matter and vehemently deplore the sordid spirit of the ‘‘Oberammergeier "— 
‘* Vultures of Oberammergau,’ as the name of the inhabitants of Oberam- 
mergau has been distorted to mean. The Catholic Post, of Augsburg, 
especially laments the fact that the festival is not to take place at the regular 
time. ‘‘Every effort,” it says, ‘‘should have been made to give the 
Oberammergau representations in 1900. These religious solemnities would 
furnish a precious antidote against the lascivious diversions of the modern 
Babylon.” 


* 
7. * 
Charles Frohman has selected the following company to support Maude 
Adams in The Little Minister: Robert Edeson, W. H. Thompson, Eugene 
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Jepson, Guy Standing, Margaret Gordon, George Fawcett, Jessie Mackaye, 
F. Payton Cooper, Norman Campbell, Thomas Valentine, Wilfrid Buckland, 
James Ten Eyck, Lillie B. Henry and Frederick Spencer. 


a 
* * 


Camille d’Arville will open her season at the Tremont Theatre, Boston, in 
Victor Herbert's Peg Woffington, and will later come to New York for a run. 
It is probable that her tour will be under the joint management of A. M. 
Palmer and Samuel Rorke. Mr. Rorke is at present solely interested {in the 
production, but it is asserted that he and Mr. Palmer will become associated 
in theatrical matters this season. 


* 
* * 


Joseph O'Meara, the Irish tenor, who appeared in the role of the informer 
in the Broadway Theatre production of Shamus O’Brien, has been engaged 
by Andrew A. McCormick to sing the chief role of The Highwayman, De 
Koven and Smith’s new opera, which will follow Half a King at the Broad- 


way Theatre. 
a 
* 


Here is an absolutely new story by John Ernest McCann. It is called 


A PASTEL IN PORCELAIN. 


It was a wild, wet day in front of the stage entrance of the Academy of 
Music, just as it had been for about forty days and nights all over New York. 
There was an anxious, pushing crowd of young men and women before the 
green wicket that opened upon the world of ‘‘ Nature” behind the scenes 
One by one each young fellow and girl was admitted, his and her voice tried 
for the chorus, and then each was engaged or dismissed according to the 
will of the manager. 

Within all was not sunshine and roses. 
idol crunching—ideal killing. 

Two stood just outside the green wicket gate. They had been within. 
They would never again enter. She was pale, thin, pathetic to look at. He 
was almost shoeless. They looked at each other. They had never before 


Without all was idol shattering 


met. 

‘Hard lines, isn’t it?’ he queried. 

‘*Very hard,” she answered. 

‘*Why were you rejected ?” 

‘*They said that my voice was too weak,” she replied 

‘They gave me that, too,"" he said. There was a long silence. 

How it rained! He looked at her again. 

‘‘Say, you haven't an umbrella? You'll be drowned. But it may stop 
soon,” he said. 

‘Oh, no it won't!” she convincingly exclaimed. 

‘*How do you know ?”’ 

‘*Because I am wet through and through, and must let my clothes dry on 
me,” she said. 

‘‘What are you going to do, then?’ 

‘*Oh, I don’t know. Die, I suppose.” 

‘*Where do you live?” 

‘*T sort of live with an old aunt of mine down in Camden, Me. But I 
came away from her a month ago to do something good in the city here. 
Haven't done anything though. My aunt [never answers my letters. Per- 
haps she’s dead. I hope she is, because I loved her. I? Oh, I haven't a 
penny in the world! Haven't eaten in two days.” 

‘*Say, Iam almost as badly off as you. But I have some crackers and 
canned beef in my room—if you—if you don’t—er—mind trusting me ?”’ 

‘*I must trust you,” she said simply. 

Through the sheets and flying gulfs of rain they fought their way to an 
awful looking shanty over a longshoreman's eating house in Ninth avenue, 
near Fifteenth street. 

They passed in unobserved, and went up to the young fellow’s room. She 
took off her skirt, hat, waist, shoes and stockings, and hung them around the 
room, while he busied himself getting out the crackers and beef. 

‘*Do you:know, all my hunger is now gone,” she remarked, or soliloquized. 
‘I should like to sleep for one good hour, though.”’ 

So she slept. One hour, two hours, three, four, midnight!—and still she 
slept, like a little child, without changing her position. The young fellow 
threw some old clothes over a trunk and a couple of chairs, and he dozed fit- 
fully through the night. About 6 o'clock, he awoke, stiff and chilled. He 
arose, to throw a covering over his guest. She was dead! 

She was buried by the Messrs. Pecksniff—the American branch of that 
never-to-be extinguished family—in a pauper outcast’s grave, and her friend 
was put out of his room as ‘‘A Disreputable Character. 


* 
* * 


The story of Nature, the spectacular play about to be produced at the 
Academy of Music, is strongly dramatic and picturesquely poetic. It is, more- 
over, attractive by reason of certain incidents which at the present time 
absorb the interest and attention of a large proportion of the peoples of the 
earth. 

An explorer seeks to penetrate the problem of the North Pole. His ship 
has become blocked in the ice in latitude 85, and the play opens when two 
years of this icy imprisonment have been suffered by him, his sailors and a 
party of Esquimaux attached to the expedition. His men have endured this 
uncomplainingly, and but for one of the officers they would be content to 
share the fate of their commander. This officer, with deliberate criminality, 
resolves to thwart his captain’s cherished hopes of attaining the North Pole, 
or of ever wedding the girl he is affianced to, and for whose hand the officer 
has been an unsuccessful rival. His mode of procedure is to infect the crew 
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with mutiny, and further to utterly destroy the plans of his superior. He 
sets fire to the powder magazine and destroys the vessel. His crime is 
detected after its commission, and he pays a just penalty by being shot. The 
crew, though having no ship, resolve, in spite of their captain’s entreaties, to 
depart, in the hope of reaching land. All save one desert their commander, 
which solitary exception is a Dutch sailor devoted to his captain and his duty 
One other person, who is not on the ship’s books, is the Dutchman's sweet- 
heart, and she, naturally, will not depart. 

When all the deserters have gone the captain, in great grief, helplessness 
and perplexity, appeals for aid to Nature. His appeal is heeded, and to his 
great astonishment a lovely female, embodying the very spirit of a priestess 
of Nature, suddenly appears before him, demands the reason for having been 
summoned,and accords him and his two humble followers her aid. At her com- 
mand the icy territory vanishes and the City of Space appears, figuratively 
named ‘‘ The Home of Unperfected Spirits.” Una, the Queen, endeavors to 
retain the travelers within her realm, but JVature combats the wish and 
departs with her new subjects. Their next adventure leads them to the 
Island of Iscalia, the abode of /’syche. Here, because of those laws which 
Nature obeys, her new subjects must pass through trials to prove their con- 
stancy and faith, she meanwhile continuing her guardianship over them. 

Their trials are manifold, for in Psyche's domain every soulless pleasure, 
every form of allurement, all that can please the eye and enchant the ear is 
employed to delight and enchant the travelers. All these, however, fail. 
Another ordeal awaits them—that of the terrors of the ‘‘Realms of Fire,” 
within Earth's centre. In this domain Psyche becomes the instrument, under 
the King of Fire’s command, of trying to subvert the faith and constancy of 
the mortals. Everything that is terrible, yet beautiful, dazzling and gorgeous 
is exhibited and every art practiced to enslave their senses. 

As before, all fail, because throughout all and above all, ature in 
proud pre-eminence controls the elements and triumphantly leads her charges 
forth from every danger to what she designates as Earthly Paradise. Here 
the mortals are released and dismissed to their homes, with the promise 
that all they have passed through shall quickly vanish from their memories. 
Nature, through perfect faith, has accomplished her mission. Her last 
appearance in the story isin the Realms of Perfect Peace, surrounded by 
in perfect harmony with the story. Every 
of the subject, to surprise and delight the 


adoring hosts, an apothoesis 
possible use has been made 
public. A fine company, gorgeous dresses, armors and appointments, mag- 
nificent and novel scenic effects, elaborate ballets, marches and dramatic 
movements and fine singing and original music will amuse, enchant and 


interest. 





RECESSIONAL. 


(;> of our fathers, known of all 
Lord of our far flung battle line 

Beneath Whose awful Hand we hoid 
Dominion over palm and pine— 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet 


Lest we forget—lest we forget ! 


rhe tumult and the shouting dies 
The captains and the kings depart 

Still stands Thine ancient Sacrifice 
An humble and a contrite heart 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet 


Lest we forget—lest we forget ! 


Far-called out navies melt away 

On dune and headland sinks the fire 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet 


Lest we foryet—lest we forget! 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use 
Or lesser breeds without the Law 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard 
\ll valiant dust that builds on dust 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard 
For frantic boast and foolish word 
Thy Mercy on Thy People, Lord! 
Amen 
Rudyard Kipling in the London Time 





ANAGER 5. H. FRIEDLANDER, of the Columbia Theatre, San Fran- 
was called home suddenly on Saturday to give attention to 
Mr. Friedlander will stop 


cisco, Cal., 
an important deal his firm have in contemplation. 
over in Denver, Portland, Tacoma and Seattle on business matters 
completely filled the season at the Columbia in San Francisco and the Mac- 
donough in Oakland with the best available attractions, and he predicts un- 
Dan Frohman's 


He has 


usually large business for all who go to the Coast this season. 
Lyceum Company played to over $3,000 in three performances a fortnight 
ago in Oakland, and John Drew’s houses will be large. The Frawley Com- 
pany are averaging nearly $6,000 a week since the beginning of the summer 
season. This is evidenced by royalties Friedlander, Gottlob & Co. have paid 
to Chas. Frohman, Daniel Frohman, Richard Mansfield, T. Henry French, 
Madeleine Lucette Ryley and others. The California theatre will be devoted 


exclusively to musical and platform attractions hereafter, although on account 
of the great success of the French Opera Company negotiations are now 
pending for the Mexican National Grand Opera Company from the City of 
Mexico, an organization said to equal the Metropolitan Opera House forces. 
The Frawley Company will begin their annual tour on September 6, and it is 
not unlikely that this excellent company will be seen at a New York theatre, 











HE news comes from London that Sienkiewicz’s novel, Quo Vadis, is to be 
made into a play for Beerhohm Tree. The religious play has always 
been a favorite in England, and this dramatic tale of martyrs and apostles, 
slaves and poets should have a measure of success; it may be even the suc- 
cess of the Sign of the Cross. 


* 
+ * 


Of course you have read Quo Vadis; everyone has read it. Still, if you 


have not, don’t let it worry you; it will biow over. 


Sienkiewicz’s reputation out of Poland is due to the rather ridiculous cir- 
cumstance that his novels are translatable. They lend themselves to the 
Jeremiah Curtins of literature. . 

* - 

I do not think that many of us—even those of us who have a “‘ passion for 
the planet” and delve in alien literatures—know much of Polish literature. 

Polish literature ? 

Perhaps you have vague, juvenile recollections of Thaddeus of Warsaw, 
that strange book of the British spinster; and little more. 

What I myself know of this subject I learned from a curious person, who 
smelled damnably of onions and smoked divine cigarettes. He was, like 
every Pole who has ever owned a perch of land, acount. At onetime he had 
been a sort of gentleman-farmer on his little estate, but the folly of politics 
and the worse folly of talking them, had made him an exile. He found his 
way to Germany and, when I knew him, earned a precarious living by trans- 
lating Polish plays and novels. I remember, though I have forgotten the 
title, a smart comedy by Zalewski, which he did into German. It was brought 
out at a little subsidized Saxon theatre and I daresay he made as much as a 
hundred marks by it. In any case I recollect that for a fortnight he smelled 
more strongly of onions and smoked diviner cigarettes. 


* 
7 * 


He and I lodged in the same house—a high-peaked, sullen old house in 
the Holzmarkt of the town. I—being the deuce of a swell in those days; 
Hélas, hélas! les jours d’autrefois!—had rooms on the first floor. He lodged 
up under the peaked roof and the swallows nested in his windows. Now and 
then he would come down into my den and play—he played the piano like a 
lost soul—and there was much smoking of tobacco, drinking of beer and 
smoky discussion. When we had disposed of Kant—that genial maniac of 
Koenigsberg, and glorified Haeckel, we invariably talked Polish literature. 
In the end the discussion would become a monologue. The Pole would talk 
on and on, while I scratched my hound’s head (some day I shall write the 
history of that ‘‘ melancholy Dane”) and stared through the fog of smoke. 
In time I came to take a rational interest in Polish letters; indeed, I turned a 
deal of prose and verse into English. It was a harmless occupation. 


Your Pole is an imsouctant beggar and romantic as a spinster of fifty or an 
unkissed girl. And his literature is imsouciant and romantic. Artistically 
considered, it does not take a very high rank. The Poles have been content 
to remain story tellers. Like Chaucer, they have made it their business to 
‘‘ provide fine tales." The frank joys of the fabie fascinate them. In Poland 
modern criticism is virtually unknown; Hennequin, de Vogué, Brandes, 
Pater, George Moore are not even names to the Polish man of letters. And 
I think this fact is not without meaning to the man who is trying to get at 
the Pole and his literature. 

* ° * 

I have no desire to place wreaths on the bald heads of the critics. | 
recognize that Zaive was quite right in his contention that creative literature 
and critical literature never exist side by side; that it is only when the age 
is barren of genius does the critic make himself heard. This is well and 
good. 

Only-—— 

There does not happen to be any genius in Poland ; there has never been 
any genius in Polish literature; therefore, 1 am entitled to regret that its 
mediocrity is not chastened by criticism. 

Q. E. D. 


* 
* * 


There is something Oriental in the Pole. The bent of his mind is Ori- 
ental. He isa mystic. For a century his land has been torn by profitless, if 
heroic, struggles for freedom. It is natural that the Pole should turn to his 
past—as the lean Irishman, mumbling potatoes, dreams of Brian Boru. 

Across the pitiful, barren days of the present the mystic Pole sees the 
phantoms of the antique, splendid days. He wraps himself in his traditions 


past. A Catholic in name, his religion is in reality the legend of his land; 
his prayers are aspirations (shaped after the old formule, to be sure, and 
deformed by dogma), but, after all, they are merely aspirations—a passion 


for Poland. 
- 2 * 

It would be natural—would it not ?—to look for traces of this influence in 
his literature. One expects to find litanies of despair, brooding lyrics in 
which throb the passion and pain of this mystic, outlawed, landless soul. 

And one finds ? 

Mes amis, one finds a literature at once smoky and sentimental, banal and 
vapid, the predominating note of which is that of maidenly sadness and 
tenderness. 

The note of the British spinster you suggest ? 

I shall not quarrel with you if you insist; and, indeed, it would be odd to 
find that Thaddeus of Warsaw had set the tempo for modern Polish litera- 
ture. On the whole, your rather impertinent suggestion opens the door for a 
delightful, vagrom excursion into an unknown field of criticism. In a spirit 


of humility I close the door. 
* 
* 7. 


Sad and tender, something of the preludes of Chopin, mixed with the 
wind in the snow choked forests, a little of the nocturnes and a great deal of 
the crooning of an old woman by the stove; sadness and tenderness, in which 
there is always an encroaching banality; a mixture of Amiel and Mrs. 
Nickleby—this is modern Polish literature. 

* = * 

And yet, as I have said, it is well worth attention; in fact, if you are one 
ot those rare souls who cultivate a ‘‘ passion for the planet” (the fine phrase!) 
you cannot afford to disregard it. 

* ” . 

Dygasinsky might be got at by calling him the Bourget of Poland—a 
psychologian first and a novelist only in second intention; like the Parisian, 
too, he is rather pretentious and vapors. He is not a man of the first order, 
but he is readable, which, unfortunately, one cannot often say of Bourget. 
With him are a half-dozen romancers, whose fame has got fairly well abroad 
—Szymanski, Mankowski, Junosza, Madame Ostoja, Madame Orzeszko and a 
few others. 

The Polish women, you observe, have followed the contemporary female 
incursion into literature. 

{You remember Karr'’s remark that the woman who writes a book is guilty 
of two crimes—she increases the number of books and decreases the number 
of women. ] 

By the way, there are also a number of Jewesses in Poland who write 


novels. Madame Loewy, as all those I have named, has had a number of her 


novels done into German. 
* 
* * 


Okonski isthe best known dramatist; in his mild Polish way he was Ibsen- 
ian before Ibsen. One of Lubowski's tragedies is a favorite in the German 
theatres. In addition the German adapters draw largely on Zalewski, whom 
I have mentioned, and Blizinski ani Balucki, who made simple little com- 
edies, full of that sentimentality which is so dear to the Teutonic creatures 
of both sexes. All very bourgeois. 

. 
* * 

‘The giants are dead,” my friend used to say—I scratched my dog's jowls 
and stared at him through the smoke—*‘the giants are dead! Ah, they were 
dramatists! Shakespeare? Schiller? I say pouf/ tothem. Jan Kaczkow- 
ski was a giant.” 

‘« Yes,” I would answer. 

‘And Kraszewski? He was a giant.” 

“ee 

‘* They are dead,” the Pole would say, and go mournfully up to his attic. 


* 
* * 


The latter-day Polish literature is bourgeois; none of it is distinguished 
for beauty of form; it is often voluble; it is always commonplace. 

At its best one sees across it, as one sees across Chopin's music, this ex- 
traordinary Sclav soul, at once dreamy and complex, sensual and candid, 
vague and insincere; indolent, yet pricked to extremes of heroism or base- 
ness. 

Under all the events the Polish novelists marshal so carelessly there lies 
a sullen fatalism, eminently Oriental, an heritage of Mohammedanism, it 
may be. 

It is a grave literature. 

There are no Polish humorists—as there are no Polish critics. A serious 


and uncritical people. a 
. * 


The poets—Lange, Gawalewicz, Konopnicka—rhyme artlessly. Their 


verses are hazily mystic or vapidly sentimental. 


Of late years Sienkiewicz has become widely known to English readers. 
He has been singled out as the notable Polish novelist—the writer who 
‘«stands for Poland,” as an uncritical person in Boston has loosely said. This 
is an opinion which does not obtain in Poland, nor in Germany, where Polish 
literature is uncommonly well known and is discerningly read. I believe | 
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should express the general critical opinion of those entitled to have an 
opinion, were I to rank Sienkiewicz fifth—that is, after Dygasinski, Szyman- 
ski, Junosza and Mankowski. 


* 
> * 


As I have said, however, Sienkiewicz is translatable—on so slight a peg 
does international fame hang. The very fact that he has not the intimacy 
and subtlety of Dygasinski’s character-drawing has all been in his favor. 
His very commonplaceness and conventionality of viewpoint make him 
‘‘understanded of the people "—cosmopolitan people. There is in his work 
nothing to startle; his thoughts are old acquaintances; we share his habitual 
indignations; we are familiar with his sentiment—an eminently translatable 
author, as you see. 

o ws * 

Don't worry about Quo Vadis, either as book or play; it will soon blow 

over. 


* 
. - 


It is the mode to cry out against the tyranny of actors and singers. 
Managers and authors agree that the performers are the eaux of the drama. 

‘The public has spoiled them,” a manager said to me the other day, 
‘*and now they are spoiling the drama.” 

The Wagnerian (who rarely sees beyond his gold spectacles) has always 
held that there was one place in the world where the actor was still but an 
instrument in the service of thought—Bayreuth. There one is given to under- 
stand the auditors as they leave the Holy Theatre do not say, ‘‘ So-and-so 
was excellent,” but whisper ecstatically, ‘‘ Ah! the beauty of Siegfried s song 
at the forge!” or something of the sort. 


* 
* * 


Hugues Le Roux—who may be called the Andrew Lang of Paris—has laid 
the axe to this charming legend. This is the sort of talk we heard at Bay- 
reuth not many days ago: 

‘* Vogel was utterly inefficient as Siegmund.” 

‘Yes; but remember—he is quite sixty years of age!" 

‘*Then why should he be made to play lovers? He lacks everything— 
grace, charm, youth.” 

‘‘ Ah, but, you see, he insisted. He said to Madame Wagner: ‘I will take 
the part of Zoge in the Rheingold only on condition that I may sing Siegmund 
in the Valkyrie.’” 

‘*Why should Mile. Brema, who is an admirable /ricka, denude her mas- 
culine bust in Parsifal ?” 

She declared to Madame Wagner: ‘‘I won't do Fricka unless I can also do 
Kundry.” 

‘*Why did they permit Burgstaller to shorten Sieg/ried’s statue? He was 
all right as the ¢/éve of Mime, but as Siegfried he looks too much like an under- 
study for a dwarf.” 

M. Hugues Le Roux sings this anthem at great length, but this, I daresay, 
will suffice. 


* 
* 7 


I understand that Mr. Richard H. Davis, who has lately translated Anthony 
Hope’s Man of Mark into Americanese, has determined to establish himself 
in London. He has engaged a tutor and intends to make a serious study of 
the English language. He can already read English, and within a few years 
he hopes to be able to speak and even write the language. 


* 
* * 


Nearly 6,000 frs. have been subscribed to the fund to erect a monument 
to Paul Verlaine. Among the recent subscribers are the Baron Alphonse de 
Rothschild, who gave 200 frs., and Albert Mockel, the Belgian critic. 


* 
* om 


I have received a copy of the following circular 
PARIS, Juillet, 1897 

DEAR SIR—I ask—to-day as of old and in the beginning privately—that aid which is necessary 
for me to carry on and finish the work undertaken ten years ago 

Called last year to the management of an official theatre, I resigned in order not to sacrifice the 
program I laid down for myself, and which made the fortune of the Théatre Libre 

This new project, the logical result of our efforts, has been studied and prepared with great care 
A modest budget and a reasonable rent lead us to think that the funds we ask for to-day will largely 
suffice to carry on, until the next exposition, a series of studies and theatrical experiments the 
interest and utility of which may easily be presaged when one takes into account what has been done 
in the past. 

I solicit, then, your assistance and co-operation, to such a degree as seems possible to you—half 
shares may be subscribed for—and I pray you very sincerély, my dear sir, to accept, &c 

(Signed) A. ANTOINE 
* 
* * 

The new ‘‘free” theatre is to be called the Théatre Antoine, and will 
be housed in the Salle des Menus-Plaisirs. The company will have a capital 
of 120,000 frs. ($24,000 circ.), divided into sixty shares of 2,000 frs. ($400), 
bearing interest at the rate of 5 percent. In addition the shareholders will 


have the ‘‘ privileges’ of the theatre. 


+ 
* * 


I sincerely trust that M. Antoine’s new theatre will equal the success of his 
Théatre Libre, which did so much for the French drama in the days gone by. 
His career at the Odéon was not flamboyantly successful, but as a purveyor 
of ‘‘dramatic experiments” for a specialized audience he can hardly fail. 

o oy * 

The projectors of the New York free theatre—what's become of them?— 

might take a leaf from M. Antoine's prospectus. 


. 
. + 


The Blue Lotus, an hieroglyphic and cabalistic French journal, has taken 
to prophecy. On January 6, 1897, it seems, there was a conjunction of Uranus 
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and Saturn, while at the end of the year there is to be a conjunction of Sat- 
urn and Mars. These be mighty portents. 

Here is the prophecy: 

‘* The period of convulsion approaches. 

“The next Presidential election in the United States will mark the 
beginning of the crisis. 

‘‘ The troubles will be further aggravated by wars which will break out in 
Europe and give the coup de grace to monarchical government 

‘* Not until 1916 will quiet be completely restored. 

‘‘ Everything will be topsy-turvied—even religions. 

‘*The cycle of woman approaches—it will amply compensate for the hor- 
rible torment through which we shall have to pass before it arrives.” 


Bravo—or rather brava! 

I await with nerviside impatience the cycle of woman; | am willing to 
pass through ‘horrible torments” if in the end I may pass under the unre- 
served reign of the inconsistent sex. Still I can't help wondering what sort 
of a cycle this will be. Monarchies are to be cast down and war is to be 
done away with; there is to remain only Woman, gyrating victoriously in 
her cycle. Up to the present time women have succeeded only in three pro- 
fessions—as queens, as actresses and singers, and in the more ancient but 
less honorable profession for women. When she has her own ‘‘cycle” I sup- 
pose she will dominate everything. 


I do not know, my masculine brethren, that we can do anything to avert 
the doom prophesied by the Blue Lotus—even if we would 

Labouchere, who is greatly perturbed by the prophecy, suggests: ‘‘ Slay 
all women over forty years of age;" but that is only a makeshift 


You observe that religion also isto go 
Gynolatry seems to be the penultimate science of the free thinker 

* +4 * 
Even without the gift of prophecy one may see signs of the coming ‘cycle 
Woman has never been taken so seriously. She is the dis- 
In the drama you see the 


of woman.” 
cordant motif of all the novels that are written. 
same thing—the apotheosis of the discordant woman. She dominates the 
age. Her shrill voice is heard on the political ‘‘stump” and in the law 
courts. Her notions and emotions are trailed through the magazines and 
newspapers. Woman is the mode. Indeed she is the malady of the age. 
Of course even in the dim ages, when the female swung by her tail from a 
mango tree, she probably exercised a certain influence over the ring-tailed 
rivals of her race. But then her influence was of the healthy sort that made 
for broken pates and scratched hides. This is the first age in which feminiza- 
tion has been carried on to any extreme. The world is so feminized that it 
squeaks with horror when a black rebel is flogged in Cuba—even as though it 
had seen a mouse. When an anarchist, who is frankly fighting the present 
organization of society, is caught by that organization of society and tortured 
curiously in Mont-Juich, feminized civilization faints with horror. War is 
rapidly becoming an impossibility; the nerves of the feminized age can't 
Indeed were there not a few men, avaricious for gold or 
There is probably some of it on 


stand it, you know 
glory, there would be no masculinity left. 
the Klondike, and Captain Peters proved himself a man in Africa 

Still the men had better stand from under 

The cycle of woman approaches 7. 2 





CRIMINALS IN IBSEN’S PLAYS. 


HOSTS is the drama which above all others most intensely follows 
the lines of human pathology as revealed by modern science, 
although the crime it involves is only faintly indicated, and we are left uncer- 
tain at the end whether the mother gives to her son the liberating poison 
craved by this victim of paternal vice. Another confirmation of ‘‘the right 
to die” is found in Coppée’s Bon Crime, showing how this view is making 
headway among higher thinkers. Ibsen's work is inspired by a rare knowl- 
edge of scientific facts reproduced with a more or less philosophic precision 
Thus Hedda Gabler hews out as from a rude block the figure of a neurotic 
women, hystericai and criminal. In The Wild Duck we encounter the 
triumphant criminal and swindler, a contemporary figure of haute finance 
now too often met with. 

In the Pillars of Society Ibsen depicts the so-called great men of politics, 
at once criminals and neurotics, who display in a different environment—the 
environment of parliamentary life—the same tendencies that influence the 
brigands of the roads. In Ghosts. wherein the author attempts to demon- 
strate the organic basis of crime or madness, the picture of Oswa/d lacks 
somewhat the precision of a hospital diagnosis, but the making of diagnoses 
is not the function of art. It suffices that it should ask of science the funda- 
mental facts of life and then be free to change the colors in order the better 


to impose its real artistic creations on the collective conscience. This effect 
is attained by Ghosts, as it is also attained by Zola’s L’Assommoir, which 
has fixed the disasters resulting from alcoholism, just as Ghosts kas made us 
comprehend the hereditary transmission of paternal degeneration, even 
though the inexorable uniformity of this law is a little exaggerated.—Znrico 
Ferri in the Atlantic. 








“The myrtle bush grew shady 
Down by the ford.” 

“Is it even so?” said my lady. 
“ Even so!’’ said my lord. 


* The leaves are set too close together 


For the point of a sword.” 


“ The arras in your room hangs closer, 


No light between! 
You wedded one of those 
That see unseen.” 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





‘VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 


“Is it even so,”’ said the King’s Majesty. 


“ Even so,” said the Queen. 


—From Fancy’s Guerdon, by Anodos. 


~~ (Mr. Upway ?) is to be complimented on his very clever verses, and 
for the benefit of readers who may be perplexed by their conciseness, I 


add another clipping: 


The whole story is not written here, but it is suggested, and the attribute of all true art, the highest 
and the lowest, is this: That it says more than it says and takes you away from itself. There is 
nothing so universally intelligible as truth. What your work wants is not truth, but beauty of 


external form, the other of half art.—O/:ve Schreiner. 


The scissors and paste habit being a very soothing one in the silly season, 


here goes for another clipping. This time it is no less than a poem by 
Goethe, in what he supposed was the English language. 
will bring comfort to M. Prevost and other Frenchmen who lament that 


The perusal of it 


foreign tongues are not studied so zealously in France as in ‘‘ learned Ger- 


many.” 
of Goethe’s works: 


A Sone Over THE UNCONFIDENCE TOWARD 


My SELF. 


Thou know’st how happily thy Friend 


Walks upon florid Ways; 


Thou know'st how heaven's bounteous hand 


Leads him to golden days. 


But hah! a cruel enemy 
Destroies all that Biess ; 
In Moments of Melancholy 
Flies all my Happiness. 


Then fogs of doubt do fill my mind 
With deep obscurity ; 

I search my self, and cannot find 
A spark of Worth in me. 


When tender friends to tender kiss, 
Run up with open arms ; 

I think I merit not that bliss, 
That like a kiss me warmeth. 


Personals. 

Mr. Winfred Goff's Success.—Mr. Winfred Goff sang 
at the Madison Square Roof Garden with the Metropolitan 
Permanent Orchestra on Saturday and Sunday nights and 
scored a pronounced success, being re-engaged at once to 


sing in the Wagner concert on Friday night, when he will | 


sing Pogner’s address. He possesses a powerful, well- 
trained, sympathetic baritone voice and is an excellent 
concert and oratorio artist. 

Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson.—This well-known and 
highly cultivated Chicago soprano, whose oratorio work is 
known throughout the country, will be heard in the Eastern 
States next fall and winter. Mrs. Wilson’s work has been 
spoken of in the greatest possible praise by the various 
critics. A few of her criticisms are appended : 

Perhaps the most ambitious number was the work To the Genius 
of Music, which was given out with commendable freedom. The 
solo was charmingly rendered by Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, 
whose clear, fresh and sympathetic soprano tones stood out in fine 
relief against the background of male voices. This lady was also 
heard to good advantage in several songs by Schumann.—Chicago 
Times-Herald. 





An artistic number was the singing of Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wil- 
son, who interpreted with fine effect two songs by Bohm, and Mrs. 
Beach's Song of Love. This artist has a glorious voice, which has 
been well trained, and whose finished method is shown in all she 
undertakes.—Chicago Correspondent to New York Musical Courier. 


The pastoral symphony was completely beautiful, and Mrs. Gene- 
vieve Clark Wilson, whose mellow, sweet voice and charming method 
have endeared her to all lovers of sacred music, made an immediate 
and expected impression, substantiating her former triumphs. 
There Were Shepherds in the Field Mrs. Wilson gave with lovely 
phrasing and devout simplicity. She has a dainty method of attack 
which is like a blossom when tested upon notes in alt or arpeggios.— 
Chicago Daily News. 

Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson’s voice has a fine, tender quality, and 
her vocalization was at times brilliant.—Chicago Chronicle. 


Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, asoprano of sweetness and power, 
gave best among the numbers allotted to her I Know That My Re- 
deemer Liveth.—Chicago Tribune. 


Mrs. Wilson, who is well known to the Chicago public as the pos- 
sessor of a light, clear and agreeable voice, was adequate, and sang 
with unvarying taste.—Chicago Record. 


Mrs. W‘Ison’s pure, liquid soprano was most refreshing, and 
vocally her performance was the most satisfactory of all the soloists. 
—Chicago Journal. 





Mrs. Wilson has a voice of great power and sweetness that she 
uses with charming effect.—Louisville Commercial. 


To the Genius of Music was the club’s pidce de résistance, not 
alone for effective climaxes, but the sentiment is beautiful, and 
happily wedded to the music. Mrs. Wilson sang the solo part, and 
in unity and time the rendition asa whole could not be improved. 
Later Mrs. Wilson contributed three little Schumann numbers that 
were simply delightful and thoroughly comprehensible, even 
though the words were German. Beautiful melodies charmingly 
rendered are a source of delight to all music lovers, and these 


This gem is to be found in the fourth volume of the Weimar edition 
But how do Frenchmen write English? 
Pope's ‘‘ dear Lepell,” who afterward married Lord Hervey. 


Hah! when my child, I love thee, sayd 
And gave the kiss | sought ; 

Then I—forgive me, tender maid— 
She is a false one, thought. 


She cannot love a peevish boy, 
She with her godlike face. 

O could I, friend, that thought destroy, 
It leads the golden days. 


And other thought is misfortune, 
Is death and night to me: 

I hum no supportable tune, 
I can no poet be 


When to the Altar of the Nine 
A triste incense I bring ; 

I beg let poetry be mine, 
O, Sisters, let me sing. 


But when they then my prayer not hear, 
I break my whisp’ring lyre; 

Then from my eyes runs down a tear, 
Extinguish th’ incensed fire. 


Then curse I, Friend, the fated sky. 
And from th’ Altar I fly ; 

And to my friends aloud I cry, 
Be happier than I. 


The rhyme is quite equal to that of the poetic French diplomatist, who 
lately made chevelure d'or rhyme with Bar Harbor. 


* 
- . 


Let us appeal to Molly Lepell, 
Here are some 


verses written in her album: 


Hervey, would you know the passion 
You have kindled in my breast? 
Trifling is the inclination 
That by words can be expressed 


In my silence see the lover, 
True love is best by silence known, 


In my eyes you'll best discover 


All the power of your own 


The lines do not amount to anything, not a bit better than hundreds of 


verses that Sir Fopling 
honor. But the author 
has caught the very to 


their pretty little conceits. 
incarnation of everything that is most French, M. de Voltaire. 


efforts were particularly happy ones. In response toa not to be 
denied request for more, Mrs. Wilson sang another very pretty 
ballad, Springtime.--Chicago /nter-Ocean 


The soloists received unstinted recognition. Mrs. Genevieve 
Clark Wilson was recalled warmly after each appearance.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


Mrs. Wilson achieved something more than the usual success in 
the air I Know that My Redeemer Liveth.—ChA/cago /nter-Ocean 





Mrs. Wilson made an exceedingly agreeable impression in the 


| Come Unto Me and I Know That My Redeemer Liveth. Her voice 


is distinguished by purity, flexibility and grace of utterance.—Chs- 
cago Times-Herald. 

Earl R. Drake.—This successful violinist is adding to 
his fame. Writing of a violin recital given by Mr. Drake 
in Steinway Hall, Chicago, in August, 1896, Prof. W. S. B. 


| Mathews, the well-known critic and editor of Music, a 


standard monthly magazine, says: 


The most notable peculiarity of Mr. Earl R. Drake's violin recital 
was its unusual prodigality of numbers of first-class proportions. 
Beginning with the famous Kreutzer Sonata by Beethoven, it pro- 
ceeded through a sequence of numbers, any one of which would 
abundantly test the technic and endurance, no less than the artistic 
intelligence, of almost any first-class violinist. Here, for instance, 
was the Wieniawski second concerto, and the great Bach Chaconne, 
along with the Paganini Perpetual Motion—each played with essen- 
tial mastery and sympathetic feeling. Not the least interesting of 
all was Mr. Drake's own Polish Dance, which ended the program. 
The whole was made unusually telling and attractive by the beauti- 
ful tone of the Stradivarius violin upon which it was played. It was 


| the universal verdict of the audience that few artistic privileges are 
| more to be prized than a violin recital like this, in which so many 





masterworks are brought together—illustrating in the fullest possi- 
ble manner the scope of this king of instruments, and filling the ear 
with deeply impassioned melody by so many of the most gifted 
writers. Mr. Drake deserves the fullest possible success in his work. 


Ear! R. Drake, the talented violinist, of Chicago, gave his concert 
last evening. He played the concerto in E, by Vieuxtemps; Per- 
petual Motion, by Paganini, and his own compositions. He has an 
excellent technic and warmth of interpretation, being especially 
noted for his playing of Paganini’s works.—7he Musical Courter. 


Director Williams was fortunate in securing such an artist as Mr. 
Earl R. Drake, violinist, for the Wednesday recital. The audience 
was large and appreciative, each number being heartily encored. 
Mr. Drake ranks among the first as an artist.—Recital at Chicago 
University. 


Mr. Drake played two of his own compositions for the violin, 
Lalo’s Spanish Symphonie, Vieuxtemps’ Fantaisie Appassionata and 
the Grieg sonata. Mr. Drake isa violinist of great ability. He has 
the true artistic instinct, playing at all times with feeling and fire.— 
Chicago Tribune. 





The meeting opened with Sarasate’s Fantaisie, and the congrega- 
tion listened in silence while Prof. Earl R. Drake interpreted the 
Spaniard’s masterpiece on his “Strad”’ to the accompaniment of 
Katherine Howard on the big pipe organ. In response to an encore 
the violinist rendered Bach’s plaintive air for the G string—Chicago 
Daily News. 





The appearance of Earl R. Drake, the violin virtuoso, was re- 
ceived with applause. His numbers, Rondo Caprice, by Saint- 


Flutter and others addressed to the lovely maid of 
not only writes in English, and rhymes well, but he 
ne of the vers de société of Queen Anne’s time, with 
Yet the Frenchman who wrote them was the 
H, C 


Saéns, and Concerto No. 2, Wieniawski, confirmed the opinion that 
he isa finished artist of unusual powerand variety.—O//awa Journal 

At his recital last evening Mr. Drake gave selections from Vieux- 
temps, Wieniawski, Hetzel and Popper. He exhibited a genuine 
musical temperament and a fine appreciation of artistic qualities 
His playing was clean, crisp and firm; his interpretation scholarly 
and brilliant.—Chicago Herald 


The concert last night was a success both in point of attendance 
and music. The Choral Society secured the services of Earl R 
Drake, the well-known violinist, and Emil Liebling, the celebrated 
pianist. Mr. Drake's performance of the difficult Vieuxtemps con- 
certo was a remarkable exhibition of command over the violin, and 
in the Slumber Song he scored a complete snccess by his delicate 
bowing.—/oliet Republic and Sun 


Mr. Ear! R. Drake distinguished himself by his masterly perform- 
ance of the Mendelssohn concerto last evening. He was obliged to 
respond several times and performed as encore numbers some of 
the Paganini caprices for violin alone, which show his mastery of 
technic.—Covington (Ky.) Commonwealth 

Prof. Earl R. Drake, the dispatches say, “ created great enthusiasm 
with his music at the Waterman Hall commencement exercises at 
Sycamore, yesterday." Aurora people who know his power as a 
wielder of the bow can readily understand how truthful the state- 
ment must be.—Awrora, /il., Beacon 

Mr. Drake entranced his audience and carried them through the 
entire program. He is an artist, and that word sums up briefly all 
his capabilities. His renditions are thoughtful and full of soul, and 
his conception of them true to their meaning. On this occasion he 
performed two Paganini themes and variations from memory. 
Everything about the performance was in perfect harmony, technic, 
emotional and intelligent expression.—Princeton (/i1.) Republican. 


Mme. Dyna Beumer.—This artist earned the following 
criticisms at the Vieuxtemps Memorial Concert on August 
2, at Spa, Belgium: 

Dyna Beumer, a singer with superb art, great facility of execution 
and delicacy of expression, sang the air from La Belle Arséne, an old 
opera of the last century. Though the selection cannot be said to 
suit the voice of the singer, the audience recalled her enthusiastically 
At the request of many present, and it is said by special desire of the 
Queen, Madame Beumer gave as an encore the famous Swiss Echo 
Song, by Eckert, which, ] am sure, was never sung better. Quite 
an ovation followed, and Madame Beumer bowed her thanks and 
also her adieux to the public, as she leaves for New York shortly 
The Belgian Times and News, August 5, 1897. 


Mme. Dyna Beumer is one of our musical prides. She sings mar- 
velously, and marvelously enchants you with her incomparable 

| marvels. She sang the air of La Belle Arséne, of Monsiguy, with 
an extreme fineness, and The Echos, of Eckert, were given in such a 

| way that cannot be equaled.—/ourna/ des Etranger, August 3, 1807 





| Dyna Beumer was wonderfully fine in her rendering of the air 
| from La Belle Arséne of Monsiguy and in The Echoes, that she was 
compelled to give as an encore.—La Chronique, August 5, 1807 


The Queen conversed for some length of time with Mme. Dyna 
Beumer, whose voice eternally remains beautiful, pure and incom 
parable.—L’ Express, August 4, 1897. 
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